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She ‘Passing of the Third Floor Back, 


{ With apologies to Jerome K. Jerome} 


Gone are the days when ‘‘furnished 
rooms” were the only available quarters 
for those determined to avoid the vicis- 
situdes of housekeeping. The ALDEN, 
just completed, was planned and built 
for you,—a modern apartment hotel, 
facing 843 green acres of Central Park. 
Here H.R.H.,The New Yorker, can 
live in keeping with his position, sur- 
rounded by willing attendants, without 
depleting the family exchequer. 
Exhibition apartments, furnished for 


inspection, reveal the possibilities of 


such large rooms, numerous closets, spic 
and span serving pantries (some with 
their own bright windows), and gleam- 
ing baths, all conveniently arranged. 

Suites of one, two, three or more 
rooms, with north, south, east, or west 
exposure may be leased furnished or 
unfurnished. 

Complete maid service is included 
in rentals. The homely rule, first come, 
first served, prevails, so come soon, New 
Yorkers, and put a binder on the apart- 
ment of your choice. 


‘Representative on premises every day and evening 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 62% Street 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Pale Hands the poet wrote of—but, 


she must travel far to place the setting of 
her romance in the dreamy fragrance 
of Oriental atmos phere—unless, 


she knows about Guerlain’s Shalimar, 
obtainable at Altman’s! 
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Completely around South 

America in two months—visiting 

10 Countries & Capitals and 
24 Important Cities 


\ Cusa:—Havana 


t PanaMa:—Colon:: The Canal 
{ Balboa - : Panama City 


) Peru:—Arequipa :: The Andes 
Lima :: Callao :: Mollendo 


Cuire:—Santiago :: Valparaiso 
Arica : Tacna : Antofagasta 
Corral : : Valdivia 


( Tue Srraits oF MAGELLAN: 
(. Mt. Sarmiento: Punta Arenas 
( Urucuay:—Montevideo 
N Tue ARGENTINE REPuBLICc:— 

| Buenos Aires 
! Brazi: Rio de Janeiro: Santos 
Sao Paulo :: Bahia 


TRINIDAD: —Port of Spain 


Porto Rico:—San Juan 





Raymond-Whitcomb 
Round South America Cruise 


THE NEW YORKER 











Sailing January 29, 1927 on the Cunard Liner “Laconia” 


A leisurely Cruise that encircles the entire South American 
continent in the time it usually takes to see half — and 


















provides far more comfort than the usual trip. i) 
The traveler who would know South America must see all South 
America for it is a land of extremes. Inca towns of unknown age { 


contrast with great twentieth-century cities — Indians in bright . 
ponchos and shawls with Spanish-Americans—tropical jungles 








with snow-capped Andes—vast pampas with fjord-like straits. ( 
This is the only Cruise that includes it all — East Coast & \ 
West Coast — from Panama to the Straits of — — : 
from the Amazon to the Andes. It is also the only cruise | \ 
that devotes itself exclusively to South America. 
The Cruise-ship is the popular “Laconia"—a new Cunard Liner of i) 
20,000 tons, with > ape decks, luxurious public rooms & attractive 
staterooms—superbly adapted for this Cruise through the Tropics. ) 
The Cruise will be limited to 400 passengers and the rates are $975 j 
and upward, according to the stateroom or suite selected. 
Send for the booklet —“Round South America” I 

Sailing October 14 on the newest Cunard Liner the 

ROUND THE WORLD 2) oog%on “Carinthia”. Rates $2250 and upward. i 
? This is the most attractive World-Cruise ever planned. It is the only Cruise to visit ( 

Japan, China, Philippines & Korea in addition to New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania 

— the only Cruise to visit all its countries at their best seasons & also to arrive in 

Europe in time for Spring travel. Send for booklet — Round tbe World Cruise. (| 

Executive Offices: 17 Park Street, Boston 













New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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INTO THE DEPTHS 
Inc THE HEIGHT OF FASHION, 


Women’s and Misses’ Bathing Apparel— Fifth Floor 





SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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FIRST COST 
VS. 
COST PER MILE 


Last year Packard Six sales 
were far more than double 1924 
volume. 


The reason for this greatly in- 
creased demand for Packard 
Six comfort, beauty and dis- 
tinction is simple. An ever- 
growing proportion of the 
public is learning three im- 
portant facts. 


These facts are: 

First —That the Packard Six 
is not high in price, costing 
far less than most men think. 
For example, the five-passen- 
ger sedan is but $2788.78 de- 
livered at your door. 


Second—That the Packard Six 
may be bought on a liberal 
payment plan which dis- 
tributes its cost cver a year. 


Third--That it is better busi- 
ness and real econcmy to buy 
a good car and keep it twice 
as long than to buy a succes- 
sion of low-priced yearly- 
model cars — and pay in 
depreciation more than is 
saved in first cost. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 


1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 


247 Park Avenue New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX CO., INC. 
650 E. Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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(From Friday, June 18, to 
Friday, June 25, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—A faithful portrayal of a 
selfish woman, and the evil she caused. 
Morosco, 45, W. of Bway. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Highly gilded 
immoralities in China, handled with very 
little restraint. Suvupert, 44, W. of Bway. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—In which Eugene 
O’Neill touches on man’s dual nature, and 
the players wear masks. Kraw, 45, W. 
of Bway. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Of the countrywom- 
an who suffered from an overdose of love 
and religion. Admirably acted by Alice 
Brady. Herry Miicer’s, 43, E. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric enacting a Har- 
lem harlot and her strenuous career. Excel- 
lently staged. Berasco, 44, E. of B'way. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—A searching comedy of 
boarding-house life. .Well acted by Jean 
Cadell, Alfred Lunt, and Lynn Fontanne. 
Guirp, 52, W. of Bway. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—A good 
revival of one of Barrie’s pleasantest plays. 
With Helen Hayes. Bryov, 45, W. of 
Bway. 

IS ZAT SO?—A slang play of the prize fighter 
and his manager who take to housework 
on Fifth Avenue. 46TH Street, 46, W. of 
B’ way. 

THE PATSY—Claiborne Foster as the younger 


sister who triufphs over family tyranny. 
Mild comedy. Boorn, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very rowdy and 
highly entertaining. But not for the 
squeamish-minded. Music Box, 45, W. of 


B’way. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY——Crooks 
and country houses in England. Witty and 


epigrammatic. With Ina Claire and Ro- 
land Young. Furton, 46, W. of Bway. 


THE NEW YORKER 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


THE WISDOM TOOTH—The clerk who 
awoke to the nonrealization of his boyhood 
hopes. Pleasant fantasy. Lirtie, 44, W. 
of Bway. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Madge Kennedy as the 
girl who complicated her life by an un- 
willingness to say “No.” Gaiety, B'way 


at 46. 


POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest Truex as the 
young man who conjured a past for himself. 
Loncacre, 48, W. of Bway. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—A good revival of Oscar Wilde at his 
lightest and most amusing. Ritz, 48, W. 


of B’way. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—A play of de- 
partment store employees, written in slang. 
Many like it. Times Square, 42, W. of 
D’ way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller surrounded, as usual, 
by almost everything. New Am:rerpam, 
42, W. of Bway. 


THE MERRY WORLD—Lots of humor sup- 
plicd by the English, and lots to look at 
supplied by the Shuberts. Imreriart, +5, W. 
of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—Now graced by some new 
music. The Marx brothers are very funny. 
Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta from 
“If I Were King.” Contains plot, music, 


and acting. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—As Paris is supposed 
to be. Chiefly the Gertrude Hoffmann girls. 
Casino bE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. and 62. 


SONG OF THE FLAME—Pretty scenery and 
good music, but no humor. With Tessa 
Kosta. 441rn Street, 44, W. of B’way. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A quiet musical comedy, 
with music and lyrics by Rogers and Hart. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild in 
an intelligent revue that is about the best 


in town. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 
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ABOUT. TOWN 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


|OLANTHE—A superb revival of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. You should not fail to see it. 
Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Girls, Girls, girls. 
With the usual Winter Garden fillings. 
Winter GarpveNn, B’way at 50. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


‘\IL.M BEACH GIRL—A Ziegfeld revue with 
the usual array of stars. Grose, B’way 


at 46. Tues., June 22. 


Dates of openings should be verified because 


of frequent late changes by managers.) 


1FTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


\RROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—Still considered uptown, but good for 
1 drive, sandwich, and dance before thei: 


one o’clock closing hour. 


\STOR ROOF, 44 and Broadway—Reviewed 
on page 50 of this issue. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Gertrude Hoffmann girls now entertaining. 
Reviewed on page 51 of this issue. 


808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club 


amusing songs every hour 


CLUB LIDO, 
boys, singing 


on the hour. Amusing very chic gatherings. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Smart 
crowds, cool atmosphere. Entertainment not 


yet decided on at time of going to press. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The best in the 
Village. Parking space for automobiles, 
good dance floor, orchestra that plays well 


and also entertains, low couvert. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—Harlem’s playground 
where blacks and whites meet. A bit rowdy. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—A splendid picture of 
the war, well acted and well directed. 
With John Gilbert and Renée Adorée. 
Asror, B’way at 45 


BEN-HUR—The well-known tale by General 
Lew Wallace pictured with all its thrills 


accentuated. Emsassy, B’way at 47. 


!'RAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP—Harry Langdon’s 


first long comedy. 
2302 Bway. 
June 25. 

(No Manhattan showing this week of “Wet 
Paint” and “For Heaven’s Sake.”) 

MUSIC 

POPULAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
Starlight Park, 177 St. at Bronx River, 
Italian and French opera, Sat. eve., June 19, 


EiGutTy-THirp Street, 
Thurs., June 24 and Fri., 


and Sun. eve., June 20. 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New York University 
Campus. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eve’s. 
Other nights, Central Park Mall. 


ART 

SUMMER GENIUSES—Wevyue, 794 Lexing- 
ton Ave. A mixed show of Americans who 
find no room in the winter—Texie Myers 
carves wood, 

ADVERTISING ART—Arr Centre, 65 E. 56. 
Some creditable paintings by those who 
have made magazines worth reading. 

ALL AMERICAN—Nevcmann Art Circie, 35 
W. 57. 


Neumann picks as representative of new 


Excellent collection of what Mr. 


America. 


SPORTS 


POLO—Meapow Broox Cius, Meadow Brook, 
L. I. Each Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 

Take Long Island Railroad to 
Garden City, and from there, trolley to 
club. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE ‘TOURNAMENT, Westchester- 
Biltmore Club, Rye, N. Y. Harvard vs. 
Princeton, and P. M. C. vs. West Point, 
at., June 19, at 3 p.m. 


5:15 p.m. 


Yale vs. winner 
among the military colleges, and a game 
between the losers of the first day’s play, 
Wed., June 23, at 3 p.m. 


TURF—Aqueduct, N. Y. Queens County Jockey 
Club Spring Meeting. Daily at 2 p.m. 
Train for track from Grand Central Station. 

BASEBALL—Proressionat—At Polo Grounds. 
N. Y. vs. Pittsburgh, Sat., June 19, and 
Sun., June 20; N. Y. vs. Phila., Mon., 
June 21 through Thurs., June 24. Daily 
at 3:30 p.m. Sun., at 3 p.m. 


CREW—New London, Conn. Harvard vs. Yale. 
Fri., June 25. 150 Ib., Freshman, and 
Junior Varsity in the morning. Varsity 


race upstream in late afternoon. 
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For Madame and Mademoiselle 


. 


Tue SMart New 
BATHING ENSEMBLE > 


Model so—Swnaaied Surr | 
of wool jerseyin black,corn-- 
flower blue, red, French ~ 
blue or green, with chem- — 
isier front. Attached 


trunks. 9%. 75 


Model soa—Brazer Coat 

of striped flannel, in bitek 

and white, red and whi 

pr cone bier an 

white, bound wi 

wool jersey. 14.50 
Tue Batuinc Apparet SHop 


Franklin Simon 8 a 


cA Store of Individual Shops 


Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 


TH AVE., 37th and 38th Sts., New Y ro 
. Entire contents copyrighted, Kell 
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Chassis 100-LG fulfills 


an American tradition 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 



































Tue owner of this Rolls-Royce bears a 
famous name; a name which appears on 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Thoroughbred horses carried his fore- 
bears between Philadelphia and their 
country estate at Fort Washington. 
Chassis 100-tG fulfills that purpose in his 
life today. In the 19th century a Brewster 
Jandau took the ladies shopping down 
Chestnut Street. Their descendants use 
the Rolls-Royce. 


Probably you would find that this 
owner does not know that the timing 
gears of his Rolls-Royce are hand-stoned 
to make them silent. Or that the supreme 
comfort in which he rides results from un- 
usually long and flexible cantilever springs. 
Or that the five vibration dampeners in this 
carefully attuned motor spell smooth, 
effortless transportation. These mechan- 
ical superiorities of his Rolls-Royce prob- 
ably mean less to him than the intricate 


joinery of the Sheraton dining-room fur- 
niture he owns, and has always owned. 

But, like his ancestors who bought the 
thoroughbred horses, the Brewster landau, 
the Sheraton furniture and the pictures 
painted on commission by Stuart, West 
and Peale, he assumes that he has pur- 
chased the best. He takes for granted 
comfort, mental ease, security and a 
motor free from mechanical ills. He is 
satisfied because his car has always been 
ready to go. He knows that no major 
repairs, like clutch or brake relining or 
replacement of any mechanical parts have 
ever been made. 


This man inherits rightly the desire to 
own the best. Naturally, he owns the 
Rolls-Royce. Let us demonstrate a Rolls- 
Royce to you on a 1oo-mile trial trip over 
any roads at any time. Rolls-Royce, Fifth 
Avenue at 56th Street, New York. There 
are branches in principal cities. 


ROLLSYROYCE 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE visit of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden has occasioned great 
inconvenience to several New 


Yorkers. One inveterate admirer of 
royalty tells us that he pushed through 





a dense crowd on the supposition that 
the Prince was in the center of it and 
found himself listening to an enlist- 
ment speech by an army sergeant. On 
another occasion a sensitive gentleman 
left his office and rushed into the 
street to see a parade which proved to 
be only a column of deaf and dumb 
children being given an airing. 


i the spring everybody has moments 
of moral weakness. During our 
annual seizure we went, as we always 
do, to the Waldorf. It has more mar- 
ble pillars, more marble statues and 
floors, more orchestras playing in the 
distance, more fat women, more cigar 
smokers, more gold on the ceilings, 





and fewer New Yorkers than any 
other edifice in the world. It could 
not be called chic, nor smart, nor beau- 
tiful. There we rested awhile. “Then 
we issued forth again infinitely re- 
freshed and took up our work of liking 
modern art and noting that the leaves 


in Central Park are just like the leaves 
on country trees. 


LTHOUGH the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel now has a sign facing the 
Library on Forty-second Street, there 
was a high spot last week when hap- 
pily the huge billboard there was 
without an advertisement. Yes, we 
think billboards are ugly and a nui- 
sance, and we will back Jack Demp- 
sey against any advertiser who disagrees. 


An one who dislikes the profes- 
sional charity worker—the man 
who earns his living from charitable 
undertakings, and whose motive in en- 
couraging philanthropy is self-interest 
—should go down tothe Battery. Then 
he should take a ferry to Staten Island 








and return, riding on the forward 
deck. The magnificent sky line of 
New York will lie spread out ahead 
of him. The point is that the motive 
that inspired the erection of the tall 
buildings was self-interest. And yet 
the effect is rather grand. 


E desire to make public that the 

best toy balloons seen in years 
have been on sale in Columbus Circle. 
They do not rise. A good tennis 
game can be devised in the parlor with 
a couple of chairs, a steamer rug, and 
a pair of flexible shoe trees. 


T is not our province to call the 
dramatic critics to account, but 
there is one aspect of the drama which 
is not receiving the attention it should 


—the names chorus girls are taking 
these days. On one program we find 
Bunnie Pedreau, Ann LaVerne, Lily 
Smart, Cookie Lane Lumsford, Yo- 
landa Losee, Marian Boazo and Bet- 
ty Pecan. The old-fashioned allit- 
erative names such as Dotty Dimple 





are being discarded apparently. Choos- 
ing names is the one artistic outlet of 
the show girl, and it seems important 
to us that even the chorus is feeling the 
influence of the Russian Revolution. 


The Week 


Y. U. expedition goes to study 

*ruins in inner Anatolia and 
City Corporation considers plan to op- 
erate under new tenement laws. Ex- 
ploitation of notorious women in films 
condemned at Hays luncheon and Vas- 
sar students hold Daisy Chain exer- 
cises. Milk samples for analysis 
swamp Health Department and 713 
French sailors are held on liner after 
refusing to submit to second medical 


examination. Music men say auto- 
mobile has ruined American home life 
and Transit Commission orders elim- 
ination of four Long Island grade 
crossings. Big tax receipts make un- 
necessary June loan by Treasury and 
Administration candidate loses in Iowa 
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The play jury instructs our District Attorney, Mr. Banton, as to the split- 
ting of the hair between sacred and profane art. 


senatorial primaries. Baccalaureate ser- 
mon insists today offers youth greater 
opportunities than ever and Police 
Commissioner orders night clubs to 
close earlier. Mexican professor 
scores “hungry democracy” and thugs 
rob landlords, but spare tenants there 
to pay rent. Demand for Smith to 
run again spreads to other states and 
French Cardinal arrives for Eucha- 
ristic Congress. Swedish prince visits 
West Point and State Department in- 
tervenes to save American who de- 
serted French Foreign Legion. 


Item 
| geil year, when the demolishing 


gentlemen were tearing down the 
office building which made way for 
the Paramount Building, now in proc- 
ess of erection, a lone tree was dis- 
covered, and forthwith, the news- 
papers went into ecstasies about the 
only tree in the Times Square district. 
They didn’t know whether it was a 
Pomeranian, Elm, Spitz or Maltese, 
but they knew it was a tree because 
it had leaves and they took a press 
agent’s word that it was the only tree 
in the square. 

Now, however, comes another tree, 
long hidden. Tearing down the 
houses adjacent to the Plymouth The- 
atre on Forty-fifth Street and the 
Broadhurst on Forty-fourth, to make 
way for the Chanin Hotel and three 
more brand-new gilded auditoriums, 
workmen have discovered one more 
tree. It now stands in full view of 


Eighth Avenue, living its last days 





and waiting patiently for the wood- 
man’s ax (an implement used for get- 
ting rid of trees which stand in the 
path of progress). 


Fannie Hurst 
PROPOS of her forthcoming 


novel, “Mannequin,” Miss 
Hurst has been telling close friends 
quite a diverting tale by way of apol- 
ogy for a book she considered, for a 
time, inferior to her “Lummox” and 
“Appassionata.” “Mannequin” is the 
serial and movie for which Liberty 
and the Famous Players Company 
paid $50,000 in a national contest. 

The story goes that Miss Hurst was 
on a motor trip with her husband, 
Jacques Danielson, a pianist of note, 
and her mother, when a casual lunch 
conversation brought up the question 
as to whether Kathleen Norris or Fan- 
nie Hurst made the more money. On 
this point Miss Hurst yielded the hon- 
ors to Mrs. Norris because, granted 
that their prices were about the same, 
Mrs. Norris turned out the greater 
volume of material. It was then that 
Mrs. Hurst appeared with a copy of 
Liberty and made the suggestion that 
Fannie might earn $50,000 for one 
story with very little effort. 

As it happened—the tale continues 
—DMiiss Hurst had an idea in her head 
which she thought might be just the 
thing for Liberty. So she sat down, 
and in about half an hour wrote out 
the scenario, mailed it to Liberty, and 
proceeded to forget all about it. 

To her surprise she was informed 





THE NEW YORKER 


in the course of time that she had won 
the $25,000 prize for the scenario and 
had been chosen to elaborate it into a 
novel for the remaining $25,000. 
Greatly elated, she first called up the 
Liberty editor to thank him and to 
promise to write the serial right away. 
The next telephone call was to her 
husband, who is also her business man- 
ager. When she told him the joy- 
ful news, however, he pointed out, to 
her chagrin, that $50,000 was less 
than her usual price, and that, with 
serial and moving picture rights in- 
cluded, she had made more money 
than that on her last novel. 

“So I did,” said thoughtless Miss 
Hurst. “Well, I will call up Liberty 
and tell them about this right away, 
and I am sure they will be very nice 
and release me.” 

To be brief, the old meanies would 
not release her. ‘The editor, reversing 
his usual easy-going nature, was stern. 
Her lawyer then met their lawyer. 
Finally, she was offered a private car 
to Hollywood, an automobile while 
there, and a nice bungalow to live in. 

Eventually she gave in, though still 
quite a little pettish because they 
wouldn’t release her, and started to 
write the story as fast as possible, while 
the moving picture people fairly tore 
the paper out of her typewriter in their 
haste to get to work on the film. In 
due time the story was published in 
Liberty and viewed on the silver sheet. 
Alas, when she read it, she realized 
that she had written it so hastily that 
she was ashamed of it. 

Then, one day, she received notice 
from Liberty that they had sold the 
English rights for certain thousands 
of dollars. Miss Hurst was indignant 
—-she did not want the book published 
in England, believing it unworthy of 
her. 

But Liberty was still being run by 
old meanies, who said that their con- 
tract allowed them to sell the world 
book rights. There was but one thing 
for Miss Hurst to do, and she did it. 
She bought the rights herself, only 
to be told soon after that some other 
foreign rights had been bid for, and 
she was compelled to buy these also 
for a large sum. Thus she spent a 
large fraction of the prize money in 
buying back the foreign rights. 

Her newest publishers, the house of 
Alfred A. Knopf, soon began to be- 
seech her to let them bring out the 
serial in book form here. She stoutly 
refused.. “Mannequin” was not up 
to her level, she said, and made other 
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moan. But they insisted that many 
people had bought “Appassionata” un- 
der the impression that it was the story 
which had appeared in Liberty, and 
that she must remember her public. 
Finally, Miss Hurst yielded, and 
“Mannequin” is to come out in book 
form in a short while. Only recently 
she finished correcting the proof sheets, 
and more recently she has sailed 
abroad, whether to recall the world 
rights or not, the story does not tell. 


Inside News 


HE fate of the Joyce Hawleys 
who live their allotted time in the 
headlines and then slide off to noth- 
ingness is always food for speculation, 
ind it is interesting to learn that, at 
this writing, Miss Hawley, née The- 
resa Daugelas of Chicago, is now play- 
ing at the Chelsea, a stock burlesque 
show on Eighth Avenue, twice raided 
by the police and noted chiefly for the 
questionable character of its offerings. 
The foregoing information was 
supplied us by a newspaper man who 
also told us the inside of the Evelyn 
Nesbit Harry Thaw story recently in 
the papers. One of the tabloids sent 
a writer to Atlantic City to get, hot 
from their lips, the story of a remar- 
riage, but the evening papers carried 
denials (always, it is said, a certain 
means of prolonging interest for more 
than one day, or one edition). It ap- 
pears that Miss Nesbit is going back 
to cabaret work in Atlantic City and 
wanted the sporting world to be ad- 
vised in some emphatic manner. 


Louis Sherry 


N the leisurely era of white terra- 

pin and canvas-backed duck, in the 
graceful days of Mrs. Astor, Louis 
Sherry held sway in New York. He 
died last week. Some years ago, with 
the advent of petit sausages and scram- 
bled eggs gobbled cold between dances, 
he retired from the catering business. 
Modern taste and manners, prohibi- 
tion and proletariats were not in his 
scheme and it was in silent protest that 
he withdrew. 

Born in Vermont of French-Cana- 
dian parents, Sherry came to New 
York when only a boy. A little ca- 
tering shop in the heyday of Murray 
Hill was his start. No matter what 
a patron ordered, Sherry never said 
“No.” Such, they say, was the secret 


of his success. It was he who intro- 
duced the idea of French cotillion 


favors in America, and in the early 





days of the great Newport balls, he 
went in person to superintend prepara- 
tions. 

The proud cellars of Sherry’s even- 
tual and famous Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment, opposite the rival Demoni- 
co’s, boasted of a brandy from the 
cellars of Napoleon, and old claret 
and Burgundy in dusty baskets were 
as carefully handled by Henri Fuh- 
mey, caviste, as though they were ba- 
bies. At one time there were ex-foot- 
men from Buckingham Palace; for 
modern domestics and new manners 
were not to Louis Sherry’s liking. In 
fact, one of the reasons he gave for 
finally closing his famous establish- 
ment was that he didn’t like “Bolshe- 
viks throwing food” at his patrons. 
Sherry approved only of Admirable 
Crichtons. 

The innate modesty of the man him- 
self was extraordinary for these demo- 
cratic shores. Wealthy and famous, 
at Narragansett he quietly visited the 
beach in the early morning, to take a 
swim before his patrons came down. 
Though he was a splendid swimmer, 





and a good diver, his particular hobby 
was horseback riding. Often Sherry 
would go upstairs to his apartment at 
four A.M., after the restaurant closed, 
to reappear at seven in riding clothes. 
These, as well as the rest of his ward- 
robe, he purchased abroad, where he 
went each year. French life, and es- 
pecially racing in France, delighted 
him. 

Yet the tastes of this modern Bril- 
lat-Savarin were surprisingly simple. 
He started the day with a cup of tea. 
His lunch was an omelette and one 
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fresh vegetable. Then at 8:30, in 
true European fashion, he dined well. 

A few years ago he sold his Long 
Island estate to the late Frank Mun- 
sey. Latterly he lived at the Am- 
bassador. His last years were not hap- 
py ones. Three of his children were 
taken by death. Children gone, times 
changed, home and business sold, Louis 
Sherry finished his life quietly at the 
Ambassador, attended only by Dr. 
Bentley Squire, sadly feeling that he 
had outlived his day. 


Bulls 


HE waggishness of Alexander P. 

Moore, when he was ambassador 
to the court of Spain, being legendary, 
it is not surprising that there is a new 
anecdote. 

Mr. Moore was talking with a 
Spanish grandee who happened to be 
a bull fancier. He bred bulls and 
matadors and mantillas and such. 
“Well, you Americans have the great- 
est skyscrapers in the world and the 
gieatest so-and-so and the greatest so- 
and-so, but one greatest thing you 
haven’t got,” said the Spaniard, “and 
that is the greatest matador in the 
world. “Ah,” said Mr. Moore, “but 
we have. We have a matador who 
has killed more bulls than all your 
matadors put together. You have evi- 
dently never met Mr. Ogden Armour 
of Chicago.” 


Brave Jury 


ORE and more we wonder at 

the docility of some adults. 

Our readers may be interested to know 

that when the Play Jury met the other 

day for its famous judgment of 

“Bunk,” an official of the District At- 

torney’s office sat them neatly in a row, 

with the following admonition: “Now 

don’t talk. You are not a debating 
society.” 

Whereupon eleven grown people, 
all crazy to talk, sat in uncomforta- 
ble silence, like naughty school chil- 
dren. Next they were submitted two 
questions, on which they were told 
they must vote “Yes” or “No,” with 
no comments. Ardently desirous of 
commenting, meekly they obeyed this 
further injunction. 

The first question read: “Are any 
parts of this play objectionable from 
the point of view of public morals?” 
The second was: “Is the whole play 
objectionable from the point of view 
of public morals?” 

A pamphlet given each member of 
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the jury explained that if “Yes” were 
voted to the first question certain parts 
of the play would be amended. If 
“Yes” were voted to the second, the 
show would be closed immediately. 
Obediently the jury voted “Yes” or 
“No,” as told. An official withdrew 
with their answers and left them 
alone. Whereupon they babbled like 
the proverbial brook. Some, it ap- 
peared, had wanted to vote that the 
whole play was objectionable, but that 
the play as a whole could be amended. 
They did not think it ought to be 
closed, but the two questions had left 
them no choice. 

One good juror, however, in spite 
of being treated like a bad boy, en- 
jeyed his summons to jury duty. 
At the end of the first act his spouse 
saw fit to retire. But her husband 
refused to leave. 

“T paid fourteen dollars for these 
seats,” he was heard to argue loudly, 
“and I’m not going home. All my 
life I’ve wanted to see this sort of 
thing and this is the first chance I’ve 
had without losing my reputation.” 


» 
GENTLEMAN who has re- 


turned from Philadelphia has 
handed us an interesting exhibit of re- 





sourcefulness in our fifth leading in- 
dustry. He was there when the 
Shriners, in their red hats, were hold- 
ing a convention. Under the door 
of each room of his hotel was found 
one morning a small card bearing the 
Shriners’ insignia and this wording: 


Bill Appleton 
Locust 5992—Philadelphia 
Marine 7963—Atlantic City 


The mystery of Mr. Appleton was 
explained by a second card of the same 
size, also left under the door, which 
read as follows: 


Bottle Case 
Scotch Whiskey........ $6.00 $55.00 
Rye Whiskey .......... 8.00 75.00 
Gin (High & Dry).... 3.00 30.00 
Champagne (Imported) 10.00 90.00 


These goods are absolutely pure and 
Genuine. 
Beward of unscrupulous bootletters 
peddling poisons. 


Lest it be thought that we are telling 
trade secrets, we herewith state that 
the name and telephone numbers given 
above are not the real ones. 


This same gentleman also tells us 
that the Sesquicentennial Exposition, in 
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spite of the send-off which the press 
gave it—out of respect for good old 
American press traditions, apparently 
—is a flop. That is to say it isn’t 
finished yet; the streets are muddy, the 
buildings have scaffolds, and the only 
customers, when he was there, were 
Boy Scouts and Shriners. There is 
a possibility that when it is finished it 
will escape being a flop. Until then, 
our informant says, it is not worth go- 
ing to. All reports we have heard 
substantiate this. 


Manhattan Gardens 


OT the least fascination of the 
many pretty backyard gardens 
one hears about in New York is find- 
ing them. With Mayfair addicted to 
treasure hunting, the jeunesse dorée of 
Manhattan might well take up back- 
yard garden hunting. ‘The two sports 
are equally difficult. 

Mrs. So-and-So, one is told, has the 
most wonderful success with tulips. 
Her backyard is a veritable bit of 
Haarlem. Later, perhaps, one has the 
good fortune to visit Mrs. So-and-So’s 
backyard, only to find that within the 
last month a newly erected seventeen- 
story apartment house has cut off all 
sunlight and the Haarlem garden con- 
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tains exactly two sprigs of dead ivy. 

Of course, Turtle Bay is all that 
its reputation promises. But then, in 
view of the capital expended, it can 
hardly be called a verdant surprise in 
a desert area. Any more than the 
Sutton Place community gardens, in- 
cluding those of Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Miss Elisabeth Marbury, and 
Miss Anne Morgan, can be termed an 
impecunious enterprise. 


ERHAPS the most interesting gar- 

den development—one both inex- 
pensive and charming—is that begun 
by Mrs. H. G. Lonsdale, of 174 Sul- 
livan Street. This may in truth be 
termed a verdant surprise. Right in 
the center of the Italian quarter, a 
district of vegetable carts, lollypops, 
and babies, its cool green lawn runs 
the length of the square, joining a 
scries of pretty private gardens whose 
high fences have all been pulled down. 
The pioneer in this “down-with-the 
back-fence movement,” incidentally, 
is Dr. John Armstrong Wade, of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
who changed clotheslines and ash cans 
at Perry and Eleventh streets into hol- 
lyhocks and rosebushes. 

There are, too, the attractive gar- 
dens on East Sixty-eighth Street start- 


ed by Mrs. Winston Hagen at No. 
242. Unsightly fences are now all 
down and the gardens are bloom- 
ing prettily, with only one obstacle to 
be overcome, and that in the shape of 
a practical lady who, unmoved by 
tulips and roses, twice a week regu- 
larly breaks the lovely stretch of gar- 
dens by hanging unmentionable gar- 
ments on interminable clotheslines. 


F the private gardens, there is, 

of course, the famous one at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Sixty- 
eighth Street, belonging to Thomas 
Fortune Ryan; and from the win- 
dows of Mr. Benjamin Wood’s East 
Fifty-second Street home one looks 
into his exquisite miniature garden, 
made seemingly vast by the artfully 
executed false perspective so often 
used in seventeenth century French 
and Italian gardens. 

The East Sixty-fourth Street gar- 
den of Mrs. George Draper, head of 
the Architectural League, is one of the 
prettiest small gardens of New York, 
with planting and sculpture equally 
delightful. Mrs. Robert Reese, of 
West Fifty-second Street, also has a 
particularly good architectural design 
in her garden of bulbs and ivy. 

Miss Elizabeth White, on East 
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Fifty-fifth Street, has a rare Japanese 
cherry tree in her pretty garden, with 
its glowing tulips and fragile little 
statue. Not content with a backyard, 
Miss White has extended her horti- 
cultural activities to the roof. Mrs. 
Thomas L. Clarke, of East Sixty- 
eighth Street, has probably had the 
greatest success with evergreens. 

This problem of finding trees which 
thrive on Manhattan does not belong 
exclusively to Central Park. So far 
the ailanthus has proved to be the in- 
dividual’s safest bet. ‘The Chinese 
call the ailanthus the Tree of Heav- 
en,” the City Gardens Club has writ- 
ten enthusiastically, “and, if the right 
kind is obtained, the leaves do not 
smell bad.” 

Try to find the right kind! 


: 
HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Scotch down sharply. Gold 


Thimble, guaranteed, case lots $65; 
pints or quarts available. Glenlivet, 
not guaranteed, case lots $55; pints 
or quarts available. Cut Scotches: 
White Horse, Smuggler, Peter Daw- 
son, Black and White, and Black Rod, 
case lots $50; pints or quarts avail- 
able. Same retailed, per quart, $5 
and $7.50. —THE New YorKERs 
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AT THE DOME 


IGHT spurts out along the 
bz pavement in bright streaks. 
Thin lances from the arcs be- 
fore the Dome and the Rotonde clash 
silently, engage in a trancelike war- 
fare. The blue night strides boister- 
ously along the Boulevard du Mont- 
parnasse, shaking with  soundless 
laughter. ‘There are trees on the 
Boulevard and their small leaves seem 
to sway with the stride of the gigantic 
night who walks so swiftly and yet 
does not go anywhere. On the corner 
overlooking the Boulevard Raspail the 
Dome blossoms like some impossible 
mushroom. ‘Tables huddle together in 
a vast mélange and spill into the street, 
where the shifting mob laugh, whistle, 
gesticulate, consume vast quantities of 
apéritifs and liqueurs, and vociferously 
absolve themselves of America. 

It is not true that the Dome is sole- 
ly occupied by transatlantic wastrels 
and pretenders. There are ambitious 
young poets here, aspiring musicians, 
intense experimenters in creative prose. 
Why they are here is unexplainable. 
The Dome offers nothing but a churn- 
ing oasis on the Left Bank where 
Americans may see one another and, 
sratified with the spectacle of kindred 
blood in a foreign land, succumb to 
the delectable illusion that they are 
liberated. 

Perhaps they are romantics at heart, 
these few young men and women 
who have forgotten the midwestern 
prairies, the somber mystery of New 
England, the incoherent thunder of 
New York. Perhaps the Dome apos- 
trophizes for them an escape into a 
free ether where Art may spread its 
wings. If they have in themselves the 





qualities that count, the Dome will 
cease to be amusing to them and they 
will begin to detest it and begrudge it 
the hours they have spent there. 
But the lights of the Dome lash 
their frail bludgeons against the im- 
perturbable feet of the night. The 
glasses tinkle on the saucers. Laugh- 
ter, like the ripping of stiff cloth, as- 
saults the ears. It is time to observe 
this miniature phenomenon, this ges- 
ture without apparent meaning, more 
closely. So we struggle through the 
packed tables, stepping on feet and 
elbowing indignant habitués, and sink 
with a sigh of relief at some happily 
unoccupied table which is still moist 
with the débris of the party before us. 
It may not be wise but it is instructive 
to turn to the red-cheeked girl from 
Cincinnati for light. She is absolutely 
qualified and a showman par excel- 
lence, for she has occupied a promi- 
nent table at the Dome for at least a 
week and she knows the head waiter 
by his first name. Besides, she drinks 
amourette and smokes Sultanas. We 
listen attentively. 
_ Y dear, at first I was uncertain 
whether the Dome was a place 
or a state of mind or a disease. It is 
all three. But you never hear about 
it in Cincinnati. You don’t begin to 
live until you leave Cincinnati. The 
Dome is the plague spot of Paris and 
I am simply enthralled by it. Isn’t it 
exciting to sit here and see positively 
everybody? You can’t do that in Cin- 
cinnati. The Dome is the crossroads 
of Europe. Everybody comes... . 
Who? Morand? Giraudoux? Gide? 
My dear, they are Frenchmen. Of 
course this is France, but what has that 
got to do with it? We’re not French, 
are we? Now, don’t argue. Don’t you 
get a sense of freedom? 

“Make mine a chartreuse verte. It 
brings out the green in my eyes. It 
makes me feel like a tigress. La ti- 
gresse verte. If you teil me again I 
look Ohio I shall cut you dead the 
next time you come to the Dome. Oh, 
yes, you will. They all do. Why, 
there’s Man Ray. Hooh-hooh, Man! 
He didn’t hear me. Look, my dear, 
look quick! In the corner there! .. . 
No, no, that’s only Pierre Loving. I 
mean the stout Scandinavian with the 
perfectly killing fringe of hair. He 
wrote a book twenty years ago and he 
hasn’t recovered from it since. That’s 
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his wife—the huge woman in the 
floppy hat. She paints. They belong 
over in the Latin Quarter. Oh, my 
dear, only Americans call it the Boul’ 
Mich’. You’ve been reading Murger 
again.° He’s so out of date. Bohemia is 
like the leopard, J say. It changes its 
spots. Now that’s wrong, isn’t it? Of 
course the leopard never— Isn’t Stella 
Ford too cute? Did you read ‘Some 
Do Not’? I’m so sorry you missed 
Ford’s dances. He took a little hall 
one night a week and everybody went. 
Such a mixed crowd. Well, I did get 
here too late for them, but I’ve heard 
such a lot. You hear everything at the 
Dome. James Joyce is so wonderful. 
Proud and distant. He’s at Arcachon 
now. He’s hard at work on his new— 
. . » No, I never met him. I almost 
met him once. I was going into Sylvia 
Beach’s shop and he was coming out 
and Adrienne Monnier was across the 
road and— What was I going to say? 
. . « What’s Sylvia like? Why, she’s 
—ah—I haven’t met Sylvia, you know. 
She’s away. My dear, everybody’s away 
during the summer. But I subscribe 
to Le Navire d’ Argent. 

“Make mine another chartreuse 
verte, Isn’t it amusing the way the 
saucers pile up? You see the price is 
on each— Oh, you noticed it? ... 
Who? . Yes, isn’t his laugh in- 
fectious? I know him. His name is 
Edmund Richards. Hooh-hooh, Ed- 
mund! He didn’t see me. That is 
Olga Sorenson with him. She paints 
the loveliest miniatures. She lives in 
the back of a house that Synge used to 
live in the front of. Now isn’t my 
English ridiculous? I mean there is a 
garden between and Synge used to live 
on the street side. She lives in the 
back yard. Lloyd Morris lives in the 
back yard, too. He’s Dean of Colum- 
bia or something in the winter. Well, 
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“George, | was very naughty today. 


he looks like a dean. No, I 
don’t know him either, but— Oh, 
there’s Harold Loeb. He’s written a 
novel called ‘Dodo’ or—no—‘Doodab.’ 
Why, I think ‘Doodab’ is a French 
word. What they call argot, maybe. 
He founded Broom, you know. Yes, 
isn’t it too bad? America has so few 
outlets for the intelligentsia. Do you 
know Edmund Wilson? Somebody 
told me he was an intelligentsia. I 
don’t see why he isn’t at the Dome, 
then. Everybody comes to the Dome. 
Just look around you at the mames. 
There’s Naomi Shrugg and Beryl 
Pyncheon, and Harold Vapper and 
Tanner Blather and Vladimir Motsky 
and Abraham Levinsky and Hugo 
Huggar. Oh, but they’re all young, 
my dear. Everybody in the know 
knows them. You really should get 
into the know. For heaven’s sake, 
there’s Floyd Dell! That’s he— Oh, 
you know him? These lights are ter- 
ribly hard on my eyes. They distort 
faces so. Imagine me! Of course it 
isn’t. It’s Harold Stearns. 

“My dear, the place is simply rid- 
den with tourists. It is worse than the 
American Express Company on Mon- 
day morning. You come here and 
every table is taken. When there’s no 
room here I always go over to the 
Select. No, no true Dome _ habitué 
would go to the Rotonde. It simply 


isn’t done. They do nothing but talk 
about books and art over there. It’s 


terribly dull. 


Now here— My dear, 


your elbow is all chartreuse. No, no, 
now you’ve dropped your hat in it! 
Quick! It is under her feet there. 
That girl looks as though she used 
Pillsbury’s flour for powder. Isn’t she 
awful? There’s a lot of that type— 
you know—that force themselves in 
here. Still, it is all color, isn’t it? 
After all, when you are in Paris— 
Nobody ever talks about Jiterature. 
You sound positively Victorian, my 
dear. One must have some reticences. 
Literature is the only one left in Paris. 
Oh, I suppose Frenchmen talk about 
it. They gabble like geese. But that 
is a hors d’euvre of a different color, 
as Naomi Shrugg so brilliantly said. 
Don’t you think that’s killing? You’re 
not really going? Well, Ill see you 
here tomorrow night. Garcon, another 
chartreuse verte.” 


OMEWHERE through this air of 
Paris, this air so sweet and so 
caressing, the notes of a bell drift. It 
is long after midnight and the crowd 
at the Dome has thinned out. The 
taxis speed infrequently along the 
Boulevard du Montparnasse, their gay 
little horns tooting blithe shrill warn- 
ings. The leaves of the trees rustle 
and the lighted eyes of the Gare du 
Montparnasse shine like the spectacles 
of some calm old grandmother who 
sits and waits for what will be, not 
much caring whether it be good or 
evil. The fountains of fire have died 
in the Seine, but the Citroén adver- 


I ate a piece of bread.” 


tisement still darts up and down the 
invisible skeleton of the Eiffel Tower. 
Beneath the dark bulk of the Invalides, 
Napoleon sleeps in his dusty sarcopha- 
gus and in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Petits Champs the last maggoty little 
vers librist crawls onto his couch and 
the same golden moon shines above 
them both. And so at last life becomes 
a matter of varying retrospects and the 
Dome doesn’t much count. 
—HERBERT S. GorMAN 


LULLABY 


Sleep, little Gotham mite, sweetly and 
deep— 

Daddy’s on Nassau Street shearing the 
sheep, 

Mama’s away at a country club lunch, 

Brother’s downstairs putting gin in 
the punch. 


Sleep, future chairman, and member 
of blocs, 

Pull keeps your dream-ship safe from 
the rocks. 

Lulled by a subway, hushed by a horn, 

Wasn’t it lucky you ever were born! 


Sleep, little scion, your sister’s a deb; 
Your bank account never will be at 


low ebb; 

You’ll list in the Register when you 
can creep. 

Sleep, little Stuyvesant, sweetly and 
deep. —P. G. W. 
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plication 
of psy- 


AS 

¥ chology to find- 
ing the right 
man for the job 
has now made 
such progress 
that employers no longer look for a 
man of action. What they want is 
a man of reaction. Before the ad- 
vent of this valuable business science 
there was a tremendous waste in the 
selection of employees. In those crude 
days when an employer wanted, let us 
say, a salesman, he simply slapped a 
little ad in the paper: 

WanTeED—Salesman. Must be business- 

getter and know the trade. 


Happily all this has now been elimi- 
nated. No modern, hard-headed busi- 
ness man would dream of adopting 
such wasteful methods. ‘Today when 
he wants to select a salesman he calls 
the Employment Efficiency Engineer- 
ing Service and notifies them that he 
is sending up three of his office em- 
ployees who are being considered for 
promotion to traveling salesmen, and 
asks that they select the best one of the 
three. 

The testing apparatus is immediate- 
ly made ready: pistols loaded, asa- 
feetida bombs filled, the super-sunshine 
lights fixed to play directly upon the 
subject’s chair, and the water tested to 
see if it has a free flow. When the 
applicants arrive they are thoroughly 
searched for concealed inhibitions, 
stripped to the underwear (which is 
carefully examined to see that it con- 
tains no pockets in which suppressions 
could be hidden) and then one of them 
is led into the laboratory. 

“Sit down,” says the Head Psychol- 
ogist pleasantly, indicating the subject’s 
chair. 

The applicant is suddenly doused 
with a stream of hot water. 

“Goodgod—” he starts to exclaim, 
and then, realizing that he is on trial, 
suddenly stops. But too late. 

“Ability to overcome sales _resis- 
tance—46,” drones the Head Psychol- 
ogist to his secretary, who mechani- 
cally places a “46” opposite that item 
on a huge blank form he is holding. 

Once more the applicant takes his 
seat, shifting from one side to the 
other to get the wet underwear away 
from his skin. But, in the science of 


PSY CHING 


finding the right man for the job, 
every movement, be it ever so little, 
has a meaning of its own, and this at- 
tempt to make himself more com- 
fortable is not lost on the examiner. 

“Ability to adjust himself to sur- 
roundings—94,” he barks to his secre- 
tary, and the applicant grins with satis- 
faction. A sad mistake. 

“Ability to conceal emotions—32,” 
and once again the secretary writes, 
while the applicant very obviously 
pulls himself together, takes his reac- 
tions firmly in hand, and prepares for 
the tests yet to come. 

“Just make yourself comfortable,” 
says the Head Psychologist, kindly, 
handing him a towel with which to 
dry himself. As he takes it, a mouse 
leaps from a little fold in which it 
has been hidden, runs rapidly down 
the subject’s leg and disappears in a 
corner. Panic-stricken, the applicant 
gives a wild kick, striking his shin 
against the chair and doubling up with 
pain, while the bored secretary writes, 
at the dictation of the Head Psychol- 
ogist, “Probability of honest expense 
account—9,” 

The latter, watch in hand, bends 
over the writhing subject and inquires 
pleasantly what presidents of the 
United States had quarrels with Con- 
gress concerning the commodities 
clause in the Railroad Rate Act; what 
has been the effect of killdeer on the 
forests of Montana; and whether he 
can name three undiscovered islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. As thirty 
seconds click by and he has received no 
answer he rates applicant’s concentra- 
tion as 0 plus and his general knowl- 
edge of everyday subjects as 0 minus. 

The applicant, who has now some- 
what recovered his composure, once 
again walks to the chair, but with a 
very decided limp which is not lost on 
the examiner. He turns to his secre- 
tary: 

“Under ‘Miscellaneous Remarks,’ 
please: Applicant drags right leg in 
way which indicates, according to 
Jernigan’s Law, a microcephalic sex 
suppression presupposing a congenital 
inability to adjust himself to the food 
served in small-town hotels.” 

And so on. At the end of three 
hours of scientifically applied stimuli 
the applicant’s general average is 
found to be 39. As no buyer in his 
sober senses would dream of giving 
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an order to a man of such low re- 
actions, the applicant is declared unfit 
for the position, his wounds are 
bandaged, an emergency clerk of the 
Efficiency Service is sent to take his 
place until such time as he is sufficient- 
ly well to resume his duties, and the 
second applicant is called into the 
laboratory. 

All tests, of course, are not alike. 
They vary according to the profes- 
sions. A waiter, for instance, is 
placed in a large empty room at one 
end of which there is a narrow post. 
There is no one in the room with 
him, the Head Psychologist watching 

















“Dearie, hold on to yourself.” 


“Whoops! I can’t!” 
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through a peephole. A waiter who 
really knows his business will im- 
mediately go behind the post and keep 
himself out of sight for a long period 
of time. Fifteen minutes is par. If 
he comes out before, he is rejected. 
Some waiters are so expert that, at 
the end of the test, it takes the psychol- 
ogist more than half an hour to find 
them. Upon one oc- 


casion, indeed, it 
was necessary to call 
in the police, as 


foul play was feared. It was dis- 
covered that this particular waiter, 
through long practice, had developed a 
protective coloration which made it 
possible for him to make himself the 
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same tint as the wall and thus render 
himself invisible to the naked eye. 
When it is considered that these 
marvelous scientific advances have all 
been made within the last ten years, 
he is indeed a bold man who dares 
predict the wonders of the future. 
It is not too much to hope that, as the 
tests become more exacting, all of us 
will be found unfit. 
I, for one, am tired 
of working. 
—J. F. Fishman 
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OCTOGENARIANS TO THE FRONT 


R. FORD’S passion for aged 
M talent is obviously just in its 
infancy. Of course it isn’t 
every day you find an old fiddler like 
Mr. Mellish, but his success goes to 
prove how worth while is the search. It 
used to be fashionable for wealthy pa- 
trons of the arts rather to scour about 
for the young. Starving poets, musi- 
cians, artists and the like were ex- 
pected to be youthful and poignant. 
Geniuses knew that they could only 
hope really to be discovered when they 
were still in their teens. But how 
hopeful is this new modern attitude— 
for both sides. 

The art patron, the Maecenas of 
today, has the whole field of old men’s 
and old ladies’ homes, Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor, the Atlantic Editorial Staff, 
the academic groves, still fresh for 
investigation. What hidden talent 
may be sunning away, unknown in a 
wheelchair? 

Then, for the artist, the cheer of 
it, the beauty of the hope, that when 
he is an octogenarian his real talent 
may be discovered, and appreciated. 
It’s a long wait, of course. “I’m only 
fifty—twenty years’ obscurity ahead.” 
It seems long. But isn’t it worth it? 

Some families are disconcerted by 
the success and fame of their aged 
relatives. Uncle Joshua Staats of 
Wemple, New York, is upsetting the 
whole powerful Staats clan by his 
manifestations of temperament since 
his phenomenal success on Keith’s Cir- 


cuit. You’ve probably hung breathless 
before the amazing quality of Uncle 
Josh’s octogenarian cadenzas in the 
old folk songs of Wemple as well as 
his rendering of the Verdi arias. But 
relatives are relatives, and they have 
to bear the brunt of genius in its back- 
stage moments. Uncle Josh had been 
a peaceful poor relative for the last 
seventy-eight years. His pension was 
adequate to keep him in tobacco, and 
he asked for little except the sunniest 
corner on the porch at the old Cedar 
Hill store. 

Then on a certain day an unknown 
art patron, possibly Mr. Kahn, pos- 
sibly Andrew Mellon, stopped his 
great Hispafio-Suiza and got out be- 
fore the* rustic caravanserai to pur- 
chase some necessity of the trip. He 
saw Uncle Josh. Ata glance he saw 
the talent in his face, the genius 
sleeping there, that had been sleeping 
there for seventy-eight years. He 
didn’t forget it. He couldn’t. He 
came back and conferred with Uncle 
Josh. Uncle Josh said yes, that he 
was talented, he had inherited it from 
his mother’s side, very talented people 
cf the War of 1812, and that he 
would be glad to sing his favorite: 
“Oh, Loosen the Snood in Your Hair, 
Jeanette.” From the first note he was 
made. Avoiding the observation of 


his rich relatives Uncle Josh fied to 
his Broadway contracts in the middle 
of the night. 

Since that midnight. flight to fame 


he has had little leisure for domestic 
reunions, though he managed to get 
back to the Staats homestead on the 
creek for Thanksgiving; but the 
horde of photographers and interview- 
crs so discommoded the family that 
they were barely civil. Then his 
retinue of menservants, his doctors, 
press agents, managers, personal maid, 
piano tuners, his Pekingese, his griffon 
paralyzed Wemple. And the family 
pride is hurt that he did not refuse to 
be photographed wearing Staats Com- 
fort Shoes—JoHN CHAPIN MosHER 


STENOGRAPHIC STUDY 
MONDAY A.M. 


Her eyes, though brown, are full of 
reen. 

They hold a misty woodland sheen, 

And dreamy scented vision lies 

Behind the iris of her eyes. 

No forced pretending can disguise 

That she has looked on better things 

Than office files, and heard the rings 

Of sweeter bells besides the good 

Metallic one of Underwood. 

And all that’s wrong with Mary Jane 

Is that she’s walked a country lane, 

And scraped her silken city knees 

In climbing up pink apple trees. 

Because of this, the E’s and T”’s 

On all my notes are Y’s and R’s. 

Stumbling, her fingers miss the keys, 


And race among the stars. 
—M. WIitsEy 
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“Cueer Up, Dearie, HerE Comes THE BALLOoons.” 








Judge Flays Nic tine Orgy 


in Expose; Alleged New York 


Cigarette Fiend Terrorizes Kansas 


(Continued from Page |) 

Q. And what is your profession? 

A. Producer—of the famous Carl 
Erol Portable Bathtubs. 

Q. You admit they are famous? 

A. I hope so. (Hisses.) 

Q. Where is your home? 

A. New York City. (Laughter.) 

Q. When did you come to Kansas 
and why? 

A. Last month to attend the 
funeral of my grandfather. 

Q. Why did you remain after 
that event was over? 

A. To give my old friends here 
a party and show them how we do 
things in New York. 

Q. Did you succeed? 

A. I think so. 

Q. How did you go about it? 

A. Well, of course we had cig- 
arettes to smoke. 

Q. Cigarettes? 
get them? 

A. From a bootlegger. And some 
I bought at Kansas City, Missouri, 
myself and smuggled in. 

Q. You knew that was against 
the law in this Sovereign State? 

A. Yes, sir, but we wanted to 
have a good time. 

Q. Was there any special feature 
at this party? 

A. Oh, yes, we had a girl do the 
Charleston in a dress made of a 
thousand cigarettes. 

Q. Did she have nothing else 
covering her body except cigarettes? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Doyou know? 

A. Yes, she had on a nightgown 
which she took off when I put the 
cigarette dress around her. 

Q. Was she naked, then? 

A. She had on a_bathing-suit 
under that. 

Q. Could her naked body be seen 
by the gentlemen at your party? 

(Breathless suspense awaited the 
answer to this question. ) 


Where did you 


A. N-no—or only here and there. 

Q. Is it true that the men were 
invited by you to help themselves to 
the cigarettes which covered this 
young lady and that they plucked the 
very clothing from this innocent 
young girl to satisfy their base craving 
for the vile narcotic Nicotine? 

A. Y-yes. 


Q. And you are sure these were 
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genuine tobacco cigarettes used to 
make the dress—not cubebs? 

A. Quite sure. They were all 
Camels and Lucky Strikes. 

Q. But how do you know they 
were of tobacco? 

A. Well, because tobacco has a 
peculiar taste and odor. 

Q. What. kind of a taste? 

A. I can’t describe it. 

Q. Did these alleged tobacco cig- 


arettes taste or smell like a cigar? 


A. No. 

Q. Like a pipe? 

A. No. 

Q. Like chewing tobacco? 
A. Not atall. 

Q. Like snuff? 

A. Oh, no! 

Q. 


Then (triumphantly) how do 
you know they were of tobacco? 
(Great applause. ) 

(Continued on Page 6, Column 5) 


—Spup JOHNSON 














1. KLEIN 


“Beautiful lavalliére you are wearing, my dear. Those land- 


scape tints do become you so.” 


“Oh, yes. I prefer marines at times, but they are so large, and 


I detest heavy ornamentation.” 
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POOR LITTLE RICH BOY 


NCE upon a time (i.e., 1882) 
() there was born a man child 

in Holland upon whom all 
the stars showered their gifts and 
blessings. You know what Holland is. 
A stodgy place, respectable, prosper- 
ous, self-loving. The home in which 
this boy was dropped by the stork in 
charge of the Rotterdam Division, 
was proper, sleek and 
satisfied even for Hol- 
land. A noble family 
were the van Loons: 
and now, the constella- 
tions had decided, cat- 
astrophically, to en- 
dow their son with 
tempers and desires not 
known in the good 
Lowlands since the 
days when the Dutch 
admirals licked the 
British. 

“He will be clever 
and quick,” said one 
star, beaming that night 
on Holland. “He will have many 
talents—for words, for songs, for col- 
ors,” twinkled a planet. “His mind 
will run through accepted laws and 
customs nimbly like a rapier,” spoke a 
constellation. “He will have a hand 
to turn to any trade and master it. He 
will have an eye to find gold, an ear 
to catch laughter, in all the world’s 
muck-heaps. He will have legs to 
wander far. He will have a heart to 
hold friends,” chorused a galaxy. 

Then the moon dawned, dimming 
the stars. “Oho!” said the moon. 
“This is too much. Measure, my 
friends! Are you all mad, making this 
trouble in Holland? I can’t undo the 
extravagance of you fellows. The 
word of a star, like its light, can’t be 
recalled. But T’ll balance it. He 
shall be always out of place: and 
he shall be always a boy, tender and 
savagely egotistic. He shall be always 
miserable.” 

Outwardly, Hendrik Willem grew 
up to be a Dutchman. ‘That is, he 
waxed large and fat: his cheeks were 
as a tun of Schnapps: his eyes popped 
down on lower mortals with prosper- 
ous forbearance: his hands hung like 
Schinkens at his sides: his mighty feet 


flapped as with wooden shoes upon the 
pavement. But within—within was 
still the little boy, the bright little boy, 
the gifted little boy: tender and sav- 
agely egotistic. For the moon was 
working, too. Here was this great 
Holland body of van Loon, chockful 
of powers and as well chockful of 
pains. 





Hendrik Willem van Loon 


This world of the Netherlands and 
the van Loons, so snug for a Dutch- 
man, was soon a strait-jacket for 
Hendrik. His talents champed and his 
ambitions stifled. His eyes began to 
roam, to vault the dikes of his dear 
flat country. This is how History came 
tc call him. History meant an escape 
from the smug, snug land of his birth. 

See him, now, westward bound. He 
is a tall youth. He speaks French, 
German, Spanish, English. He is look- 
ing for adventure. A soft silk muf- 
fler swathes his aristocratic throat 
from the democratic winds of the 
west. That silken muffler is a symbol. 
Watch it. He is ready to brave the 
blasts of radicalism, journalism, war, 
and fame. But he will always be care- 
ful to keep a muffler of silk round his 
aristocratic throat. 

To be literal for a while: Hendrik 
went to Harvard (age 20). Then to 
Cornell. Then he married, most gen- 
teelly in the Back Bay. He returned 
to Europe for a Ph.D. He became a 
historian and a correspondent. His first 
book was published, in dove-blue cov- 
ers, by Houghton Mifflin of Boston. 
It was about the Fall of the Dutch 
Republic. It contained most respect- 


able maps. And its opening words were 
these: “In December of the Year of 
Our Lord, 1794 . . .” But the War 
found him at the Front, and the 
Kaiser hastened him to the Left by 
kicking him out of Belgium for his 
liberal ideas. A U-boat blew him into 
the sea on his way to America. He de- 
cided to be liberal in college, rather 
than in the war zone. 
But Cornell, after in- 
viting him to tell as- 
pirant engineers about 
modern Europe, like- 
wise kicked him out 
for a like liberalism. 
The year 1917 found 
him large and plaintive 
in radical New York: 
and the moon very 
much in the ascendant. 

He wrote satiric es- 
says and scribbled sa- 
tiric pictures; his his- 
tory-sharpened fingers 
pricked, ever so deftly, 
the Bubbles of Progress. He conducted 
the New York branch of a Dutch ex- 
port house; and this, too, he did very 
well, till the U-boats blew the business 
into the sea. Margaret Naumburg gave 
him a job, teaching history to very 
small boys and girls at the Walden 
School. Twice a week he loomed in 
the classroom, making historical pic- 
tures with chalk or with matches 
dipped into colored ink—pictures of 
the comedy of Europe, of the quaint 
parade of empires and rebellions and 
dream. He was like an intellectual 
barrelful of gay surprises, above the 
bright heads of the children. He 
was a boy, himself: a mastodonic lad, 
somehow endowed with facts. Too 
much of a boy to convince the others 
with words. So more and more he 
drew pictures in the classroom; less 
and less, used words. 

These were the days when you 
could see him lunching at the Harvard 
Club: his table symbolically poised be- 
tween that of Colonel Roosevelt on the 
right and Jack Reed (red-hot from 
Russia) on the left. Roosevelt and 
Reed both eloquent on the Rights of 
Man, and van Loon reticently remind- 
ful of man’s plights. He was poor: 
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the U-boats had smashed his health. 
He was separated from his children 
whom he loved with a hurting passion. 
He was miserable. The moon was 
very, very busy. 

One day, he dined with Margaret 
Naumburg and a man. He dumped 
on the table an unkempt manuscript, 
half text, half match-pictures. They 
told the story of mankind. Never 
had the ribald tale been made so gay 
and sad, so colorful and quiet. Where- 
fore, twenty-three publishers who had 
seen them, had refused to take them. 
“You can have them,” said Hendrik 
to his friends. “And if you find a 
publisher for them, you can spend the 
royalties for cigarettes and hair pins.” 

You know what happened. The 
mess of manuscripts was tidied into 
shape. And the pied pictures of 
Events and the cool quick tale became 
the book which made van Loon famous 
unto the Borneos, and wealthy. This 
was the year 1921. Academies, news- 
papers, libraries, magazines, cabarets, 
and colleges cried Hendrik welcome. 
Movie actresses asked the “professor” 
to autograph their copies of his books. 
Gold medals were pinned on his ample 
Teutonic bosom. Vast-paying women’s 
journals bought his stories, and lean 
radical weeklies printed his cartoons. 
Did this mean that he was happy? It 
meant that the moon was at the zenith: 
that Hendrik Willem had time, at 
last, and means to be miserable to the 
extent of his great powers. 

The trick of gentle humor mask- 
ing tears, of satire earnestly sustained 
against despair which, otherwise, 
would burst into unseemly shouts 
or shrieks—the saving grace, in other 
words, which he has brought to his 
histories of men, he should apply to 
himself. For his own tale, too, is 
ironic and sadly splendid. His 
eminence is a joke on his frail soul, 
even as his big body is a joke on his 
frail health. He is an aristocrat and 
scholar, who has spent his life in the 
scrimmage of mobs, of wars, of news- 
papers. He is a believer in caste, who 
has aimed his skill at caste’s destruc- 
tion. He is a plaintive wooer of 
song, who has written very sharp 
history indeed. He is a lover of lush, 
rich things—books, pictures, women, 
wines, bonne chére. And his svelte, 


astringent prose has been an eraser of 
all the dear old rhetorics of man. He 
has never had enough—could never 
conceivably have enough—of_inti- 
mate, maternal, tender caresses. And 
he marches through a rather gigan- 


tesque fame which neither soothes nor 
touches him: so that, deeply, he is un- 
aware of its existence and is forever, 
rather pathetically, striving to prove 
its existence to his own satisfaction. 
See him surrounded at some lunch 
club, by his pals—wise-cracking prima 
donnas of the Press. His smile is a 
mask like his dry words—both 
cracked a bit, so that the man’s dis- 
comfort does appear. He is forever 
out of place. ‘This is why he is for- 
ever amusing folks, seeking folks, 
scribbling for them little pictures on 
menu, on card, on book. Out of the 
prairie-dimension of his waistcoat he 
pulls a tiny silver case. Snuffbox? 
It ought to be, for this Dutchman 
enjoys snuff. But it’s a paint box, 
specially made: the smallest complete 
water-color set in one of the largest 
waistcoats in New York. The contra- 
diction is van Loon. He is as delicate 
as that silver case. And by means of 
it (and of its like in paint and word) 





he has made his protecting fame— 
which always just fails to protect him. 

You remember Montaigne at his 
natural, lordly ease in his castle of 
Montaigne near Bordeaux: Montaigne 
within his tapestried tower, tended by 
many servants, coddled by wines and 
women, at work on his Essays, after 
a thrilling youth. This is, perhaps, 
what Hendrik should possess. His 
house is charming: but it is surrounded 
by the democratic vulgarities and rocks 
of a Connecticut village—it is sur- 
rounded by America and the modern 
world! And the “radical” historian, 
van Loon, is at heart as medieval as 
the Holland burghers from whom he 
revolted are modern. This medieval 
splendor of the mind is what you find, 
in the tiny Castle of van Loon. You 
forget the stone fence, you forget the 
yapping Fords outside. In this minia- 
ture illusion of ease, of caste, of in- 
tellectual play, you catch the true 
reality of the man. He may write 
of Tolerance, but what he needs is a 
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chateau high on the rock of feudal 
privilege. He may pen onslaughts 
against priesthoods and oligarchies. 
But what he really means, is that the 
priests have been fools and the kings 
scoundrels: otherwise, they would not 
by misdeed and mistake, have com- 
pelled a lord like himself to go slum- 
ming through a world he was born to 
master. —SEARCH-LIGHT 


NEVER BEGIN IT 


f \HERE are two kinds of peo- 
ple who never do puzzles— 
the featherweight-minded, who 

never could, and the deep thinkers, 

who never would. I belonged, up to a 

week ago, to one or other of these 

divisions. Which, I was never sure. 

It befell, however, on Sunday a week 

ago, that my eye caught a diagram in 

the “Red Magic Section” of that sol- 
ace to non-churchgoers—the World. 

Remember the day: Sunday. The 
time was 4:15 p. Mm. By Tuesday 
morning at breakfast time I had made 
more than seventeen thousand dia- 
grams and I was still no nearer my 
goal. At the insistence of my friends, 
I quit then for a short period while I 
was fed on coffee, chocolate, and con- 
centrated soup vegetables. I began 
again. On Thursday they were post- 
ing bulletins on the front of my house. 
The solution had not come to me. 

I remember only the high points 
between then and Sunday morning 
when the earliest edition appeared on 
the stands. Grimly I bent to the task. A 
little knot of eager spectators, among 
whom were many chronic six-day 
bicycle race fans, came and went dur- 
ing the last stretch. Then the World 
—in which the real, true, correct 
answer was to be found—was brought 
to me by a friend who also brought a 
doctor and an undertaker’s price list. 

Will you believe me that I could 
not bear to look at the answer? 

Iamadoomed man. Occasionally, 
I am able to go to my office for a day 
or two and to answer my mail. 
Then the thing grips me and I am 
back again at my desk, diagramming, 
guessing, and reading my notes. I have 
grown to be a shadow of my former 
self. I half believe that I am to be 
the first martyr to puzzles. May it be 
a lesson. Because, and this thought 
fills me with shuddering, when and 
if I ever solve the problem, I know 
that I will not rest until I find a new 
puzzle to work on. —P. G. W. 


























“Say, lady, I’m so tired, if you was to ask me to a dance now, I wouldn’t go.” 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, The Minor Poet. 
It’s a toss-up as to which sex of the species is 
more deadly. 

Fortunately—or unfortunately, to be literal—they share 
some qualities. 

Minor poets love to sit on floors or loll upon divans in 
rooms blue with bad tobacco smoke— 

Down to their last two loaves, they would decide to put 
the dole from the sale of one 

Into a long cigarette-holder instead of hyacinths. 

They speak bitterly—and truthfully—of the national 
blindness to beauty, 

A shortcoming whereby the rise of a young man in the 
canned goods industry will move an editor to more 
generous reaction 

Than the adventures of a faun against a sylvan back- 
ground. 

One of them asks if anybody knows how Vachel is getting 
along with his reading tour; 

Another, upon pressure so slight as to be almost indis- 
cernible, recites some little thing of his own 

From a memory which cracks frequently and painfully 
under the weight of atmospheric strain. 

Philistine auditors, if any, wonder hopelessly how minds 
accustomed to the vision of so much onyx, porphyry 
and exotic fruit 

Lean in actual life towards inadequate sandwiches, ques- 
tionable pottery, and pewter that is none too clean. 

The Minor Poet feels in his soul that he has been born 
several ages too late, 


That he would have flowered in supreme felicity had he 
lived in the days of the Greeks, 

And he may be right, at that, because then his carelessness 
with boots, fingernails and collar buttons 

Would not have made so much difference; 

For, however ecstatically the M. P. may sing of babbling 
brooks and waterfalls, 

His general appearance usually suggests that it would be 
a difficult proceeding to get him into a Turkish 
bath. 

As for Amanda, she goes in for jade jewelry and robes 
de style of her own designing; 

As a high school girl in the Middle West, she may have 
blushed in public over certain Biblical and Shake- 
spearian passages, 

But now she talks lightly of sex in terms which send the 
uninitiated to their dictionaries the minute they get 
home, 

And she is sure that every man of her acquaintance regards 
her as a composite of Mélisande, de |’Enclos and 
Helen of Troy. 

When you ask a Minor Poet where he lives, he names a 
street that you never heard of before. 

He punctuates his conversation with a good deal of bad 
French, 

And what wouldn’t he give to be sitting in front of the 
dear old Rotonde this very minute! 

Well, that’s at least one of his enthusiasms with which 
you can be in complete accord. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


—Batrp LEONARD 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Man O War’s Spirit 
Rules in the Rain at Bel- 
mont While Mr. Hol- 
ley Deepens the Water 
Jump 


I looked around and it was the 
owner. The jockey agreed with him. 
I’m glad I wasn’t there the other time. 

When they brought Mars out to 
go to the track I noticed he was led 
by a twitcher. This device consists 
of a bit of clothesline passed around 


N Saturday, at Belmont, the the horse’s lower jaw and _ twisted. 
gods were sad and wept, pre- The more it is twisted the greater the 


sumably because it was 
the last day of a very pleasant 
meeting. Incidentally, in spite 
of the tremendous amount of 
water that came down out of 
the sky, it was the best. ‘The 
running of the Belmont was 
one of the most impressive 
sights on the American turf in 
a long time, not alone because 
of the glamour of a sixty-thou- 
sand-dollar purse and the tra- 
dition of having been raced 
(with the exception of 1911 
and 1912) annually ever since 
1867, but because, this year, 
every inch of the long mile and 
a half was fought. 

I went down to the paddock 
and stood with about a hundred 
others while the rain poured 
down harder than ever, to 
watch them saddle. They had the 
horses in the stalls and around each 
was an excited crowd, while a few 
feet away stood the owners and 
jockeys. There was a commotion 
right behind me. Men were run- 
ning and shoving one another and 
when the crowd broke I saw that 
Mars, most appropriately named, was 
standing on his hind legs pawing the 
air and generally signifying his high 
breeding. After they had the animal 
under control I heard a voice saying: 

“He’s really behaving much better 
this time, isn’t he?” 
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RIDDLE CRUSADES 
IN THE BRAIN 





pain and the pacifying effect, but it 
has always seemed to me a device for 
emergency use and not to take the 
place of a head line. 


LARGE field went to the bar- 

rier and got off to a good start 
from right in front of the stands. 
They stayed bunched for the first 
two turns; then Haste and Display 
took the lead, with Crusader, the fa- 
vorite, running third and falling be- 
hind. The rest were nowhere. ‘Thus 
they remained till they came to the 
stretch. “Then some one shouted: 

















“Crusader is coming!” 

I stared hard through my glasses 
and, sure enough, the chestnut colt 
was making his play. ‘Then another 
voice took up the cry, and another, till 
all the thousands were echoing his 
name. Qn he came, spattering slush 
in all directions, gaining inch by inch 
on the leaders until finally with a ter- 

rific burst he crossed the line 


ahead. Thus another great 
race passed into history. 
Somewhere down in that 


land where the grass grows 
blue, an old horse is grazing, 
no longer king of the racing 
world, no longer a race horse 
at all; yet sometimes I wonder 
if Man O’ War does not know 
that today, when his good son, 
Crusader, won the great classic, 
there was not a horseman pres- 
ent who didn’t say in his heart: 
“Of course he won it; he looks 
just like his sire.” 

No, there is no doubt of it; 
Man ©’ War in the blood ran 
again today as he did last year 
when American Flag won the 
cup, and as he did on that great 
day in 1920 when, in the flesh, 
he led home the three-year-olds and 
was crowned their king. 


rr the steeplechase, won handily by 


Gasper, there occurred a most 
magnificent exhibition of horseman- 
ship by that distinguished colored gen- 
tleman, Mr. Holley. He was riding 
Lipingo and running well up with 
the bunch when they came to the water 
jump (which really seemed somewhat 
unnecessary, what with all the rain 
and everything). Lipingo took off too 
far away and landed with his front 
feet in the ditch. He fell to his knees 
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and slid; then, as he crumpled up be- 
hind, Holley saw his chance. Bracing 
his feet against the stirrups, he pulled 
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Saratoga, where may be found so many 
delightful auxiliaries to the sport it- 
self. 

We have learned during the meet- 
ing many things—among them the 
fact that Mr. Riddle has an oversize 
negro to carry the Belmont Cup from 
the course to his car, that racing is at- 
tracting more people year after year. 
We feel, therefore, that eventually 
the state will be forced to install the 
mutuel betting machines because the 
ten per cent revenue derived from 
them would be so large. 

In this connection it is interesting 
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on the reins hard. The animal’s front 
legs stretched out before him, giving 
the impression of a man in a dive 
while he continued to glide along 
on his stomach. Holley pulled again, 
harder, and the horse came up on his 
feet and went on with the race, finish- 
ing a bad last; but nobody minded this 
and the crowd gave him a good hand 
when he crossed the line. I know 
people who don’t agree with me, but 
I think he is the only boy around the 
Park who could have done it, except, 
possibly, C. Smoot. 

I went out on the infield right after 
the race and for the fun of it meas- 
ured the distance from the footprint 
at the edge of the ditch to the big 
divot where he regained his stride. He 
had slid over forty feet on his knees 
and stomach. What a horse! And 
what wonderful equilibrium has Mr. 
Holley! It takes skill to pull off a 
stunt like that and gameness to go 
on with a long race afterward. Li- 
pingo and his rider had both, more 
power to them! 


A= so racing at Belmont passes 
away for a month or so and 
wanders to Aqueduct, to Empire City, 
and in August, thank the Lord, to 
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to reflect that my own particular book- 
maker, when the Belmont was run last 
year in sunshine, sat up all Saturday 
night, Sunday, and Sunday night get- 
ting his accounts straight from his 
afternoon’s business. ‘This gives one 
some idea of the number of bets and 
the amount that the public is cheer- 
fully willing to pay for the sport. 
This year, even the rain was unable to 
keep the stands from being filled to 
the point where they creaked. 

But among all these things we have 
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learned, perhaps the most impressive 


is the fact that even as “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings,” all Man O’ 
War’s seem to have something that, 
when the pace gets hot and every ani- 
mal on the track is giving all that he 
has to give, makes these particular chil- 
lun almost always come romping home 
in front. I guess mebbe they got 
wings, too. —CIRCINGLE 


Speaking of Poughkeep- 
sie — Ulbrickson of 
Washington and Eddy 
of the Navy, Two Fine 
Strokes — And Keep 


Your Eye on Wisconsin 


IGHT crews will go to the 
starting dories in the Varsity 


event at Poughkeepsie in what 
should be one of the most interesting 
struggles in the history of the regatta. 
At least four of these crews will class 
with the best that have appeared in re- 
cent years on the Poughkeepsie-High- 
land course, and as usual the race ap- 
pears to be fated to be rowed in at least 
two divisions, perhaps even in three. 
Two of the eights, the Navy and 
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Washington, are admittedly among 
the best these two famous rowing in- 
stitutions have turned out, and each 
will have profited by past mistakes in, 
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generalship. Each has been through 
the experience of letting the other get 
too far away, too well out in front 
at the Poughkeepsie Bridge, without 
properly answering the challenge, with 
the result that the two present cox- 
swains will hardly fall into the same 
error. 

In recent years Washington and 
the Navy have been able to make a 
two-crew race of the affair so early 
that neither has been called upon to 
stave off the challenge of what might 
be considered an “outsider.” If my 
estimate of Dad Vail’s Wisconsin 
eight is correct, that will not be the 
situation this time, and it may be that 
Pennsylvania will show a fourth-mile 
rush, in spite of the handicap of prepa- 
ration on the short course on the 
Schuylkill. The Quakers were not 
impressive the last time I saw them. 
They were short on the catch and had 
a tendency to wash out at the finish, 
or, as the latest flight of western 
coaches is wont to call it, the “re- 
lease.” I confess I do not like the 
word, since it suggests a cessation of 
effort at the end of the stroke. How- 
ever, there is an age-old controversy 
over that point that probably never 
will be settled. 

Both Washington and the Navy are 
fairly well known quantities, and the 
argument between them seems to be 
a matter of racing generalship. There 
are few stroke oars in the history of 
the regatta on a par with Ulbrickson 
of Washington and Eddy of the Navy. 
Both are excellent drivers, and both 
are polished oarsmen, in their own 
particular styles. There is little 
doubt that these eights will be close 
together all the way, and I doubt if 
they will make the mistake of rowing 
each other out in the interest of a 
third crew that has been plugging 
along, rowing its own race with judg- 
nient and conservation of power. 

Washington this year has developed 
a little more swing than was apparent 
in last year’s race, a little more “lay- 
back,’ which means finish rather than 
“release.” It has been explained that 
the swing was shorter last year be- 
cause of the heavy bow weights, and 
the desire to keep the nose of the shell 
up and running. But I still think that 
the Navy goes in for a considerable 
finish with the shoulders on, despite 
the natural tendency of Butler, the 
coach from the Northwest, to accent 
the catch. The power in the two 


eights seems to be about a match, but 
just because of the slightly harder 


finish I must confess that my prefer- 
ence is for the Navy. In a very hard 
race, such as this is likely to be, form 
is not a very great asset in thie fourth 
mile. It is then a simple matter of 
slugging away at a high stroke. It is 
possible that the Washington style will 
take less out of the men for three 
miles than the Navy style, but I doubt 
if I have ever seen a crew with so 
much reserve power, so great an ability 
to hit the stroke up without losing 
length in the water, as the Navy. 


F the two probable challengers 

of the acknowledged leaders, I 
must confess that I like Wisconsin bet- 
ter than Pennsylvania. ‘There is per- 
haps a little prejudice in this, as I think 
the type of stroke that Vail is teaching 
is admirably suited to the four-mile 
distance, that it preserves the best tra- 
ditions of eastern rowing. For as far 
as style goes, and considering the con- 
ditions under which the oarsmen work, 
Wisconsin can really be called a rep- 
resentative eastern crew. Only the 
personnel is western. Were it an 
older, more experienced eight, with a 
deal of racing behind it, were the 
other oarsmen quite in the class of 
Teckmeyer, the stroke, I should not 
hesitate to place this crew right on a 
par with the Navy and Washington. 





The eight is rigged beautifully down 
to the work, as Pennsylvania was not 
the last time I saw it; of course this 
might mean ruination in rough water, 
but after all, no coach can be blamed 
for not preparing a crew to handle a 
delicate race boat on the high seas. 
The Pococks, boat builders par excel- 
lence, have done a pretty job for both 
eights, but in the case of the Quaker 
shell the camber is so marked far up 
forward that the boat runs higher out 
of the water than the Madison shell. 
Which is all the more reason for a 
lower rigging than Pennsylvania has 
been using. 

Wisconsin has perhaps not quite as 
much power as the Quakers, but there 
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is a delightful absence of waste, and 
there is a gorgeous run to the shell 
after the hard finish and consequent 
final kick. The slides are perfectly 
handled, and so far as style goes there 
is hardly a flaw. The spread is not 
as great as that of the Navy, nor do I 
think it is even as great as that of 
Washington, so. that the crew by its 
rigging is practically committed to a 
fairly low stroke for most of the dis- 
ance. The boat is very fast at 30 to 
the minute, and still Teckmeyer can 
get it up into the high thirties very 
smoothly. Even at the high stroke 
the spacing is excellent. Pennsyl- 
vania, on the other hand, looks better 
at a high stroke than at the low beat, 
the heritage, doubtless, of an early 
season of hard racing. There is 
still time for the Quakers to settle 
down to a real four-mile style, but 
they had not done so when last I saw 
them. Even so the Quakers looked 
better than anything in the second 
group made up of Cornell, Syracuse, 
Columbia, and California. A selec- 
tion of the first four in the same or- 
der as last year, Navy, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, is as 
good as any, with the dangerous factor 
the men from Madison. Whatever 
the order of the finish, I expect to see 
the ranks in the first four considerably 
closed up over that of a year ago. 

Were Cornell rowing anything but 
the stroke it zs rowing, there is no rea- 
son why so great a group of powerful 
material should not be in the first 
flight. And I imagine the crew will 
be well up with the leaders for a time 
at least. There is little doubt that 
Lueder will instruct his coxswain to 
row his own race as much as possible, 
which might well mean that there 
would be something in reserve once 
past the bridge, but I cannot see enough 
there to catch any of the four in the 
first flight, unless the Ithacans spring 
something of a surprise. 

Columbia’s Varsity still had not 
caught the Glendon idea at last in- 
spection; the New Yorkers are setting 
great store by their Freshmen, how- 
ever, who should be a credit both to 
the Glendons and to Columbia. The 
California youngsters are quite likely 
to make a battle of it, and should Jim 
Ten Eyck elect to enter his best crew 
in the Junior race, there is a good 
chance that he could get away with it. 
So matters stand with a little more 
than a week to go. Just keep your 
eye on Wisconsin.—HERBERT REED 
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E remain skeptical about the al- 

leged reappearance of Charley 

Ross, but there seems to be no doubt 

ibout the resurrection of the play jury. 
» 


The Sesquicentennial has been for- 
mally opened for the second time and 
the next opening is scheduled for the 
fourth of July. If the number seems 
xcessive, We must remember that 
Pennsylvanians must do something for 
. living between senatorial primaries. 
[t is not always May. 

. 


Coolidge must leave the White 
House for six months while the roof 
s being repaired and the Washington 
church which he attends is now de- 
clared unsafe. Experts say his third 
term movement is getting wabbly, too, 
specially on the Western exposure. 

* 

The Iowa primaries, it is explained, 
cannot be construed as a rebuke to the 
President because no candidate spoke 
. single word in his favor. Those 
wishing to call that a hearty indorse- 
ment are entitled to do so under the 
Constitutional. guarantee of free 
speech. 

* 

Our national wealth is estimated at 
$3200 per capita. The trouble with 
the western farmer is that he selfishly 
nsists upon having his share person- 
ly. 

. 

The doings of our Swedish guests 
have been amply recorded and every 
one of the 18,908 daily steps described 
n detail, The Great Democracy 
loves to collect royalties—including 
the Scandinavian. 

° 

Alarmists are predicting a bitter 
war between Ford and General Mo- 
tors. If they ever get started they 
will fight to the last pedestrian. 

7 

The Boost New York committee 
ought to do something to counteract 
the impression that Buckner has locked 
up all the sinks of liquid iniquity and 
that everybody goes to bed early. That 
sort of propaganda hurts our trade 
among the dry Protestant Nordic 
blonds. 

* 

New York Democrats accuse 

Wadsworth of being a newly-wet; 
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“Ain't Coney wunnaful?” 


“Wunnaful? 
“Oh, I dunno. 


Whaddaya mean?” 


Sort of—er—enervatin’.” 


“Well, maybe, yeh—when you put it that way.” 


they say he used to be practically dry. 
Yes, but that was before he got caught 
in the reign of lawlessness. 
e 
The esteemed Herald Tribune 
praises its favorite senator for not 
straddling the liquor issue—in an edi- 
torial which is the most skillful strad- 
dle yet unveiled to our admiring gaze. 
. 
Ludendorff says his home life was 
wrecked by his wife’s incessant ciga- 
rette smoking. Unhappy is the lot of 


a general who cannot stand the smell 
of smoke. 
. 

Lloyd George has declined all those 
cerdial invitations to get out and stay 
out. He seems to feel that the Brit- 
ish unemployment situation is bad 
enough as it is. 

- 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen came out 
second in a Florida contest for Con- 
gress; thus keeping up a charming 
family custom.—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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T was in the 
Morning 
Telegram 
that we encoun- 
tered, not many 
days ago, the il- 
luminating 
~ # CF headline: “Big 
Swede Arrives with Swedie; Calls 
Reporters ‘Gentlemen’!” Which not 
only informed us that His Royal High- 
ness Gustavus Adolphus, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, had set foot upon the hal- 
lowed shores of our Republic, but also 
made it plain what sort of welcome he 
would receive: the traditional back- 
slapping “Hello, Princie, old boy!” to 
be followed by demands that he acquit 
himself as a regular fellow and gurgle 
with us over our bluff humor at the 
expense of his dignity. 

Gustavus Adolphus rode along 
Broadway beneath the familiar shower 
of waste-basket confetti, marched up 
the City Hall steps to martial strains 
invoked by the Street Cleaning De- 
partment Band, and listened patiently 
to a speech or two before receiving the 
keys to the city. The police escort 
whirled him at last to the Waldorf, 
and New York—all of it, except the 
members of the esteemed entertain- 
ment committee—-sat back to consider. 
Royalty was once more in our midst, 
and the fact aroused exceedingly pleas- 
ant speculations. Recollections of the 
celebrated Baron Renfrew had not yet 
gone quite stale. Wisps of juicy head- 
lines from the tabloids concerning that 
royal gentleman’s night passages 
through the city floated through a 
hardy memory here and there. And 
there was just a chance that the new 
visitor, following such excellent pre- 
cedent, would himself pay devoir to 
romance long enough to give us a 
chortle or two over the morning cof- 
fee. 

He did not. He bore himself with 
all the profound dignity of a beadle 
on Sunday morning. But since he 
was plainly a toy, and therefore to be 
played with, our citizens refused to 
be outdone. They enjoyed themselves 
by entertaining him just as if he had 
been 20,000 Shriners here for the na- 
tional convention, or a squadron of 
bathing veauties come to the metrop- 
olis for the grand contest. We showed 
him the town, and called in our press 
agents to write speeches for us to de- 





A Royal Visit 


liver in his presence. We even listened 
to his speeches, contrived a few nifties 
about matches and the servant problem, 
and made surprising discoveries con- 
cerning the design of the Swedish flag. 
American hospitality, in short, up to 
the date of this writing, has displayed 
all of its old imagination and fervor. 
And since His Highness accepted our 
daily set program without once object- 
ing—which would have spoiled all the 
fun—we are convinced that he is a 
noble fellow, and our friendly rela- 
tions with his kingdom are henceforth 
exceptionally dear (provided those 
Swede paper-pulp and steel-ore barons 


keep their prices right). 


MERICA has two distinct reac- 

tions to the propinquity of royal 
persons. ‘The first emanates from the 
crowd at large, which after all, is only 
a few generations from cringing at the 
King’s name and is not even yet ut- 
terly convinced that death and glory 
alike are not concealed somewhere in 
a royal hand. On that great morn- 
ing when Liberty was born and the 
prerogative of emperors was forever 
denied, the first impulse of the herd 
was to slap the faces of the noblemen 
in whose presence they had but lately 
bent the knee. Noblemen not being 
handy at the moment, they fashioned 
bawdy verses flaunting their impudence 
and their freedom, and burned effi- 
gies in the town square. That old 
high frenzy has not quite died out of 
the blood of the commoners. They 
do not, it is true, still long to be in- 
sulting to the purple. But they are 
fascinated with their privilege of 
growing familiar; of making wise- 
cracks about matches and janitors and 
calling the visiting gentleman Big 
Swede. 

The second reaction—which after 
all, is the only one which makes itself 
articulate in the presence of the visitor 
himself—occurs among our best citi- 
zens: that is to say, among our richest 
citizens. Their first instinct, instead 
of booing this curious example of spe- 
cial, individual preference on the part 
of Providence, is to conciliate what- 
ever occult powers it might be con- 
cealing. They appoint, therefore, a 
committee to go out beyond the na- 
tional border and meet the caller, as- 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


suring him that only friendship awaits 
him. 

Later, the committee returns with 
the guest, who is presently revealed 
as a mere human being after all. And 
immediately the best citizens perceive 
that their duty, after all, is not to be 
impressed by the nobleman but to im- 
press him, no less. ‘To impress him 
economically and socially and _ indi- 
vidually, and to receive for their own 
interests, economical, social and in- 
dividual, whatever benefits may be ex- 
pected to accrue from royal approval. 

The effort to impress the gentleman 
economically is a very simple matter. 
The case of H. R. H. Gustavus Adol- 
plus, for instance: He was simply led 
to the meeting hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce, treated to a speech or two, 
permitted to make a speech of his 
own, and sit down at a luncheon table. 
While he occupied his table—a fitting 
tribute to his rank—seven hundred of 
the leading business men of America 
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“Well—you have to look at it 
through your eyelashes, silly. Then it 
looks like something.” 
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CHANDLER 














On Park Avenue or the 
Drive—at Piping Rock 
or Wykagyl— wherever 
people of refinement 
gather for business or 


pleasure—There is the 
Chandler. 


AULETT 


Motor Car Company 


INCORPORATED 





1884 Broadway 


at 62nd Street, New York 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORP. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


7-passenger sedan 


$1995 


F. O. B. Cleveland 
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Water Tower 





An advertising column with a guest 
conductor is the height of literary . . 
er what is it? You are now read- 
ing such a column. The WATER 
TOWER, as we discovered this morn- 


ing, is regular space in THE New 
YorKER bought by the Aquazone 
Corporation—makers of the only 


oxygen supercharged table water, the 
beverage now in such high popular 
favor because of its excellent qualities 
as a health drink, and because of its 
palatable readiness to mix with liquids 
not primarily famous for health—to 
tell the readers all about Aquazone. 


+ + + 


We are, by profession, a proof-reader 
in a small publishing house, and when 
we were assigned the task of guest con- 
ductor of the WATER TOWER we 
refused on several grounds, the sixth 
being because we had never tasted 


Aquazone. 
+ + + 


some,” said the regular con- 
ductor, taking up his hat, “and re- 
port to our readers. I so charge you.” 
“But”... we protested. “I supercharge 
you!” he snapped, and left us. 


“Try 


+- + + 


We were desperate. We had visitors. 
We wrote what you have read here. 
We sent out for six bottles of 
Aquazone. We resolved to finish this 
column tomorrow morning, which, we 
are told, is the closing date of THE 
New YorKER. 








Tue New Yorker, 
Gentlemen: 


Mr. asks me to send you this 
W ATE R TOWER copy for your June 19th 
number. He is up, but decided to take a run 
in the park. His opening words of the day 
were “What. no headache!” In place of the 
colonial candlesticks on his mantelpiece he 
has installed two empty Aquazone bottles. 
He sends his best and says, “Isn’t it great 
to be super-charged with oxygen!” He said 
that he would never forget the night he 
first met Aquazone, nor, in case he bought 
out his dealer, the telephone number— 


VANDERBILT 6434. 





Advertisement. 





filed past him in the ritual of the 
cafeteria; sign apparent that they were 
no sluggard souls given to dalliance 
over their food, but live fellows who 
snatched a bite or a business contract 
on the run. 


ERHAPS I have been too hasty 

in assuming that His Highness’s 
visit to the Chamber of Commerce 
was the only effort of his hosts to con- 
vince him of our economic greatness. 
Perhaps his ‘social program, after all, 
was linked with the business program 
—as such things are likely to fall out 
in our country. 

The Crown Prince, for example, 
was given a ride in our subway, all 
the way from Park Place to Seventy- 
second Street. He was taken to the 
top of the Woolworth Tower and 
given a view of our stupendous city. 
Of course, these events were arranged 
chiefly for his entertainment. But 
while a ride in the subway could 
hardly be called an esthetic experience, 
it surely could not fail to impress the 
visitor with the superb quality of our 
transportation system. And who could 
gaze upon the far-flung streets and 
avenues stretching out from the tower 
without being convinced that here, 
deed, was the greatest city on earth? 

For the rest, however, there seemed 
no hand at work more subtle than the 
hearty hand of good fellowship and 
hospitality. The Prince was taken 
to the Polo Grounds, where he not 
only witnessed two innings of a game 
between the Giants and the Cubs, but 
shook hands with Mr. John J. Mc- 
Graw. He sat in a box at a perform- 
ance of “Sunny,” and he spent an hour 
or two in the plant of the Herald 
Tribune, setting a bit of type and 
watching the process by which a news- 
paper is made. 

He went to West Point, 
guest of honor second only in impor- 
tance to himself was the Marquise de 
Coudray de la Falaise, who was, until 
her assumption of nobility by mar- 


in- 


where a 


riage, Miss Gloria Swanson, movie 
star. La Marquise was presented to 
him. 


He was the honor guest at a banquet 
—or perhaps it was a luncheon—at 
the Waldorf where the toastmaster 
was Mr. Charles M. Schwab. And 
from Mr. Schwab came this tribute: 

“You are a real man and I don’t 
feel in the presence of royalty, when 
I am with you, other than the royalty 
of a man of real parts and a real 
fellow.” 

Which is as 


near as Gustavus 
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DOBBS 
chien) 


Custom cut—form fit- 
ting—hand made—and 
hand needled through- 
out, even to buttons. 
No finer shirt making 
possible. Finest 
imported fabrics in 
exclusive Dobbs Pat- 
terns—the superla- 
tive fm fine shirt mak- 
ing...for all occasions. 


Ready-to-put-on Shirls made in 
this manner can be had 
only at Dobbs. 


Extremely moderate 
in Price 





a MODEL D-20 (Ready-to-put-on) 

ial French Madras Daytime 
Soy Collar attached. Barrel cuff. Center 
pleat and one wide pleat on either side. 
Custom cut—hand made throughout. 
Exclusively Dobbs. 





All sleeve lengths. $6.50 each 
Send for Dobbs Shirt Brochure 


DOBB 


620 FIFTH AVENUE 
244 FIFTH AVENUE 
285 MADISON AVENUE 
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Grebe 


Binocular Coils 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


and 
Low-Wave 
Extension Circuits 


SS - 
Flexible Unit Contro! 
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4/1 one time checkers was an exciting indoor 
sport. Today, home happiness centersaround 
the radio. But the full measure of happi- 
: ness depends on how truly this modern 
wonder performs. 


The Synchrophase proves to the skeptical that the 
speaker need not sound tongue-tied nor instruments 
seem strung with barbed wire. For radio programs 
are reproduced by the Synchrophase exactly as they 
are rendered before the microphone. 


Such excellence in performance is not accidental. It is 
inherent in the Synchrophase, due to exclusive Grebe 
developments: 


The Binocular Coils get the station you want and keep the 
rest from “‘butting in;’’ then the ‘‘Colortone”’ enables you to 
control the quality of voice or instrument, varying it to your 
taste independent of the loud speaker’s characteristics. At the 
same time much of the annoying scratchystatic can be eliminated. 





There are other exclusive features which your dealer 
will explain and demonstrate for you. Ask him to; then 
compare Grebe reception with that of other receivers. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 111 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


This company owns and operates stations WAHG and WBOQ 
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It is written: 


“Laughtcr can 
bring back what 
anger has driven 
away.” 


With a Synchro- 
phase in the home, 
there is no room 
for anger; every- 
one is happy. 


Hee Ho 


AllGrebe appara- 
tus is covered by 
patents granted 
and pending. 
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Hospitality-- 
but no Hostess 


When you are at Goshen 
Inn you do what you like, 
when you like. You rise 
when you like, dine when 
you like, golf, tennis, ride, 
dance or do nothing when 
you like, with no one at hand 
to organise or coerce. 


Goshen is a beautiful spot 
in the Orange County Hills, 
fifty miles from town, easily 
accessible yet off the beaten 
path. The Inn, reminiscent 
of an old Elizabethan hos- 
telry, invites both the tran- 
sient and the permanent 
guest. The bedrooms are 
beautifully furnished and 
each is connected with a 
bath. The cuisine is note- 
worthy and the rates, by 
American or European plan, 
are most moderate. 


Larry Siry’s fine orchestra 
every Saturday night. For 
reservations and information 
apply Room 328, 17 East 
42nd St., New York, Van- 
derbilt 2953. 


Under management— 
The Kellogg Service, Inc. 


(GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
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Adolphus came, during his entire visit, 
to the envied American title: regular 
guy. 

But there were compensations. The 
Long Island hostesses honored him by 
stirring up almost as many enmities 
among themselves in regard to his din- 
ner engagements as they did for Baron 
Renfrew. And if he was deprived of 
the flattering glances of a thousand 
maidens all aching to dance with him 
and thereby rise to fame, he was also 
spared—out of deference to his con- 
sort, no doubt—the publication in the 
tabloids of stories hinting his betrothal 
with Beautiful Young Heiress. ‘The 
minimum amount of sleep he was al- 
lowed by his entertainment committee 
was four hours and a half, which was 
considerate enough of the committee, 
considering the long programs that 
were prepared each day and the dif- 
ficulties the Prince imposed thereon 
by lingering over matters that interest- 
ed him. He was not required to stand 
sponsor for a haberdasher’s shop, and 
he was not besieged with offers of 
the freedom of cabaret floors. 


ERHAPS some part of the rel- 

atively sober time enjoyed by 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus was due to 
the fact that he is himself a sober 
man, who has devoted himself to in- 
dustrious pursuits. He is a good sol- 
dier. He entered the Swedish Army 
at the age of nine and by honest work 
is now, at the age of forty-three, a 
Major General. His archzxological 
and chemical researches are credited 
by scientists. And though he has not 
learned to drink alcoholic liquors, he 
has by dint of thorough work become 
an acceptable dancer. The few 
speeches which he delivered were sound 
and honest and apparently his own. 

Indeed, if there was a single strange 
circumstance concerned with his stay 
among us, it might tentatively be put 
down to the pervasive influence of his 
American hosts. Upon leaving the 
Plaza Hotel, Prince Gustavus be- 
stowed upon the manager and the as- 
sistant manager of that hostelry the 
Order of Wasa, a royal decoration of 
the Swedish Court, to which they were 
entitled, he said, because of the su- 
perior service they had lavished upon 
his entourage. —Morris Markey 


e 
CHURCH TO BE RazzED.—Head- 
line Pennsylvania paper. 


We are confident that H. L. 
Mencken will be found to be at the 
bottom of it. 
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(Captivating 
Beauty 


must be cultivated! 


we ositens plays queer pranks 
upon the damsel who 
looks to fate alone for beauty! 


Sun parches, ages, freckles and 
burns. Wind chaps, coarsens, 
toughens the skin. Time etches 
lines and grooves. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, after 
years of intensive research in der- 
matology and chemistry, has 
evolved a sane, scientific beauty 
technique which with the aid of 
highly specialized preparations, 
renders beauty impervious to 
time, age and eccentricity of 
weather and clime. 


Be sure to acquire Helena Rubin- 
stein’s Valaze Sunproof Prepara- 
tions—in cream, balm, or liquid 
powder form. Applied before ex- 
posure to the sun, they absolutely 
prevent tan, freckles and sunburn. 
A revolutionary achievement in 
the science of charm! 


For individualized beauty 
treatments and counsel, 
visit the nearest salon. 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelna RebinRlein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 





LONDON PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS BOSTON 
NEWPORT DETROIT 
CHICAGO NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE THEATRE 


Out of Harm’s Way— 
The Half-Naked Truth 
And a Shubert Show 


“ EYOND EVIL,” which had 
B a sensational premiére at the 
Cort Theatre on Monday, 

June 7, demonstrated, as few plays 
could have done, the surprising fact 
that nymphomania and miscegenation, 
delectable as they may be, are not in- 
fallibly attractive as theatrical mate- 
rial. The first nighters booed, roared, 
called advice to the players, and did 
everything but throw vegetables, an 
omission for which they may _ be 
pardoned as they probably had none 
with them. People are so careless 
about the little elegances nowadays. 
To one who has long felt that What 
the American Theatre Needs is more 
savagery on the part of its audiences 
the affair, however, was satisfactory. 

The management announced hys- 
terically that it had meant “Beyond 
Evil” for satire all along and was, 
one fancies, just in the midst of a 
good cry when a purchaser for “Be- 
yond Evil” appeared. It had achieved 
publicity. It changed hands. Ap- 
parently, however, John Cort, prop- 
crty holder, felt that every second 
nighter would bring his own arsenal 
and the theatre would suffer. The 
billboards were taken down and the 
doors locked. An _ embattled cast 
scrawled in lipstick notices that “Be- 
yond Evil” would be performed at 
8:45. Injunctions were waved, and 
flashlight photographs of a crowd in 
front of the Cort, which may or may 
not have had tickets, were taken. But 
there was no Tuesday night perform- 
ance, 

Wednesday evening the billboards 
were up again, and the doors un- 
locked, but Mary Blair, who headed 
the cast, did not appear at the theatre. 
There was no Wednesday night per- 
formance. 

Things seemed to be just a little 
against “Beyond Evil.” 


N Monday there also opened 
at the little Mayfair a kind- 
heart comedy called “The Half- 
Naked Truth.” It was based on the 
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Cashable around 
the W orld— eg 


Guaranty Letters of Credit 


HEREVER you travel—in every accessible 

section of the globe—funds will be available 
to you in the currency Of the country you are 
visiting, if you carry a GUARANTY LETTER OF 
CREDIT. 


It is, in effect, a traveling bank account, cash- 
able at leading banks throughout the world. 


In addition, it is an introduction and identi- 
fication to our own offices and banking corre- 
spondents in foreign countries, with resultant 


advantages in courtesies and service.to you. 


Booklet, ‘‘Guaranty Service to Travelers,’’ sent on request, 


Fifth Avenue O fice 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 


Lonpon Paris Brussets Liverrpoot Havre ANTWERP 
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The 


NEW STUTZ 


Exclusive engineering 
features emphasize 
Stutz preeminence 


In the New SruzTz, 
super-power has been 
combined with the ulti- 
mate in safety and com- 
fort. 


The New Srurtz body 
is fully 5 inches nearer 
the ground, radically 
lowering the center of 
gravity, insuring 
greater safety and road- 
ability, and yet provid- 
ing full road clearance 
and headroom. 


The go H.P. engine, 
with its overhead cam- 
shaft, and the worm- 
drive rear axle form a 
combination delivering 
unlimited power and 
speed --- quiet, smooth, 
flexible, vibrationless. 


The hydrostatic 4- 
wheel brakes are in- 
herently equalized and 
permanently non-leak- 
ing; quick-acting and 
positive. 
Six body styles, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. All closed 
bodies automatically venti- 
lated. All models priced 
f.0.b. Indianapolis, tax ex- 
cluded, but fully equipped 


except spare tires 


$2995 


STUTZ 


NEW YORK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
1830 BROADWAY 
at 60th Street 


Telephone 
COLUMBUS 2811 











abysmal shame felt by a young rough- 
neck at the revelation of the fact that 
he had been supporting his family by 
posing for a sculptress in the altogether. 
The first act seemed familiar to me 
from the rise of the curtain but for 
some time I couldn’t spot it. Then it 
came in a flash. It’s the prop hard- 
ship act at the end of which the 
heroine usually resolves to sell herself 
for money. That it should this time 
be the hero and he only renting him- 
self, and apparently for a very good 
price, made it much pleasanter, and 
Ray Collins, though railroaded into 
the part by a case of mumps (mumps 
by John Litel) gave an excellent and 
engaging performance. Unfortunate- 
ly into the play there ambles one of 
those half-witted heroines who are the 
horrid legacy of eighteenth century 
sentimental novels to our stage. This 
girl goes to the length of stating that 
she’s not jealous, just angry and hurt. 
She doesn’t know what the hero means 
when he suggests that they be hitched, 
nor even when he elucidates with the 
term spliced. When his intention 
bursts upon her she weeps, and, when 
he asks her why, says she is so happy. 
And he responds: “Gee! Is that the 
way you show it?” Tm not being 
malicious, [’m just quoting. Of 
course you can’t retain many kindly 
memories of a night in which you’ve 
been treated to that sort of thing. 


HE treat of the week was “The 

Merry World.” In “The Merry 
World” the Shuberts have done just 
about as much for their summer pub- 
lic as the most gluttonous member of 
it could ask. It has English comedians 
and while none of them is Beatrice 
Lillie (I mean the Beatrice Lillie of 
the time before some one told her she 
was funny) or Cicely Courtneidge 
they have that something which Eng- 
lish revuists have, that crisp smartness 
which is in the dullest number of 
Punch and which no American peri- 
odical of the type can quite achieve. 
Donald Calthrop is the best of them 
and very good indeed. 

The settings are superlative ex- 
amples of their particular type of 
esthetic. “They are exactly like a set 
of too pretty, too sentimental postcards 
magnified to overpowering size. What 
could be more satisfactory for the 
purpose? 

The costumes are fantastic rather 
than beautiful but they glitter, oh, 
how they glitter! The solo dancing is 
amazing, the singing audible, and the 
songs, some of which “The Merry 
World” shares with “Great Tempta- 
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Lesquendteu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-CON-DUR) 


Ipstick 
TUSSY 


EN the wily mas- 
culine 


Bee flits lightly from 


Flower to flower at beach. 
mountain or lake 


He will linger longest 

At the sweetest lips, 

Lips whose every line 

Of tender beauty is accented 
By Lipstick Tussy. 


Nature has no more clever 
Aid to ensnare the masculine 
Heart than these chubby 
Little batons de rouge. 


So take heed, ye gay and 
Flippant she-New Yorkers 
Before ye get thee hence, 
Trail your dainty feet 
Lightly to your favorite sho>. 


And— 
Preparedness is the word! 
“Better be safe than sorry!” 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc 
Howard L. Ross, President 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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tions,” agreeable. My favorite was a 
poignant fragment “Always a Brides- 
maid, Never a Bride.” 

The chorus I found entirely ade- 
quate, even apart from their pulchri- 
tude. I must report, however, that the 
lady next me, the golden lady who 
helped her friend out with a transla- 
tion of “Jesuis” (My God) said sev- 
eral times: “Jesus! They don’t do 
that good at all.” But even she 
gasped at a python arrangement that 
was accomplished by the sleeves of 
the girls in the Enchanted Forest num- 
ber. 

Erudition, too, has its part in “The 
Merry World.” There’s a ceimture de 
chasteté number. As I remember my 
Musée Cluny, historical accuracy was 
sacrificed to effectiveness in it—but 
one doesn’t seem to notice that much. 

—CHARLES BRACKETT 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because while passing an apartment 
house in the Fifties, I heard a strident 
feminine voice just overhead calling: 
“May! Oh, May! Come take your 
clothes off now and run right down 
to the delicatessen store for me!” I 
stopped immediately and, trying to 
give a correct imitation of an innocent 
gentleman searching for the right 
street number, finally raised my eyes 
to the upper stories, where I beheld a 
demure little blonde calmly taking her 
clothes off an improvised clothes line 
on the fire-escape, humming blithely as 
she handed the dainty things to some 
one through the open window. 

—GeEorGE EsHENFELDER 


Because my flivver’s radiator cap 
ornament, a brass figure of Ganesha, 
the elephant-headed God of Good 
Luck of the Hindus, which I had ac- 
quired in Benares, remained perched 
and unnoticed on its hot pedestal, 
faithfully spreading its spell through 
ten seasons and over many miles, un- 
til a negro water boy at one of New 
York’s de luxe filling stations espied 
him. . . . Then “Lord-a-Massy! 
. . » Boss! How Come? I knows him 
and whut he can do.” ‘Then he told 
me a tale of a world jaunt which in- 
cluded Benares, India, and the story 
of his trials and tribulations since, end- 
ing up with an offer to buy the figure. 
“With Ganesha in my pocket, ooz- 
ing his luck for me, I’d clean up these 
crap-shootin’ niggers so big that I’d 
have to hire an elephant to carry home 
the winnin’s!” —Louts WEIcKUM 
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C MAGNOLIA SPRING 


Jay~Tborpe 


57th Street West 





A GREEN HAT 
of many colours— 


and many seasons—for the original 
Green Hat, created by Jay-Thorpe for 
Miss Katherine Cornell, has outlived 
its Own success and fashionable 
women continue to find this smart, 
debonair and easily-worn model the 
ideal hat for their sports and country 
wear. (In ballybuntl straw or felt.) 
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Do you wish for the thrill of the hil] and 
the brook; the gallop cross country —black 
tree shadows in the moonlight and the 
real love of living — 


Well, stop wishing. High Farms was 


created for you. 


Three hundred acres of partly wooded, 
rolling countryside of unspoiled beauty 
and only an hour from New York in the 
Piping Rock section of Long Island near 
Glen Cove. 


Here you can have either a two or a 
ten-acre farm already designed and land- 
scaped for you by Arthur A. Shurtleff. 


You will have gas, electricity, water, all 
the conveniences of the city and all the 
pleasures of a farm within easy commuting 
distance of New York. Only forty-three 
carefully chosen persons may own a place 
at High Farms. 


The price is surprisingly low. 


Would you like to see a copy of Mr. 
Shurtleft’s map showing the way your 
farm could be arranged? 


We have a few copies for distribution. If 
you wish one make application promptly. 


Ptgh farms 


EDGEWORTH SMITH - IN CHARGE 
Glen Cove, Long Island 


225 W. 34TH ST., New York City 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Summer Is I-cumen in 
and Murrie Sing the 
Cuckoos—One Way of 
Getting the Lowdown— 
Poetic Supplement 


UDITION 
time is here 
again, and 

everybody — whose 
aunt thinks she has 
a voice (which in- 
cludes at times even the aunt), 
every piano owner, and every fiddle 
borrower is galumphing to Aeolian 
Hall or some other institute with 
callous acoustics to compete for 
scholarships, trips abroad, medals, ap- 
pearances with orchestras, jobs with 
itinerant opera troupes, and the ap- 
probation of mysterious people of in- 
fluence. There are contests for 
children who cannot (fortunately) 
reach the pedals of the piano and for 
venerable vocalists who have spent 
years in Italy getting overwhelming 
press notices at a moderate fee per 
line. 

We know of one young accom- 
panist who officiated for various 
singers at four different auditions in 
one day. We also know of a gentle- 
man who probably will have confer- 
ences with the bankruptcy officials be- 
cause he has abandoned his business to 
accept all of his invitations to judge 
auditions. 

The most amusing auditions are 
those for apparitions at the Stadium 
Concerts with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, although they have lost some 
of their color this season. Formerly, 
they were free-for-alls, and when the 
judges wearied of an_ applicant’s 
efforts, they rang a dinner bell, blew a 
whistle, clicked an elevator starter’s 
toy or arose to intone: “That'll do 
very nicely, thank you!” This year, 
the Stadium auditions have been taken 
over by the National Music League, 
and the entries were restricted to per- 
formers who had passed preliminary 
exams held in the last few months 
while the peremptory haltings were 
omitted. The elimination of the por- 
cine aspirants turned the auditions into 
rather interesting recitals. But we 
missed the suspense that prevailed 
when the gong, siren, buzzer, or voice 
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of the Chief Justice was constantly 
imminent. 


ERHAPS the National Music 
—— is an organization with 
which you aren’t acquainted, but it’s 
worth knowing. This society serves 

a clearing house for young 
musicians and for the young who 
aren’t musicians. It holds auditions 
almost every week from October to 
June, and anybody who feels that the 
world is waiting for his public exhibi- 
tion is at liberty to be heard. The 
jedges are drawn from a panel of 
sound musicians and each judge turns 
im a comprehensive report on every 
candidate, a digest of these findings 
being available to the subjects. The 
creat value in these autopsies lies in 
the fact that they state definitely 
the young prospect’s chance of a career 
and in what field. 

Of course, the recipients of caustic 
cracks conclude that the judges are in- 
competent, unreasonable and _ dis- 
honest, but our examination of several 
hundred reports indicates that if the 
judges err it is on the side of charity. 
Incidentally, the judges whose com- 
ments are most instructive, helpful, 
and lucid are persons whose names you 
probably wouldn’t recognize. Celeb- 
rities on juries-tend to futile vehe- 
mence for or against the candidate. 

A young musician who wonders 
what it’s all about can’t do better than 
apply to the National Music League 
for an audition. He can get candid 
opinion, practical suggestions, and, if 
he’s ready for public work, a few jobs 
from the League’s excellent booking 
department. 


ELEGIAC 
When Aquazone was parked next 
door, 
This section was in clover. 
Readers first scanned its fervid score 
And then they looked us over. 


And having read, the readers wrote 
Innumerable epistles 

To tell us—but we needn’t quote 
Their contumelious missiles. 


Inspired, if wounded, we improved 
And almost earned our wages. 
Sic transit! Aquazone was moved 


To brighten other pages. 


A tear for Aquazone’s appeals— 
Ah! Could we but regain them! 

Yet readers still submit their spiels 
To say how much we pain them! 


—R. A. S. 
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Truth Teller 


reverse. 
in the chambers of UDALL 
@ Bauou bespeaks a per- 
sonality of culture, grace 
and discernment 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


The 


EWELRY is a re- 
lentless teller of truth. 

It proclaims one a per- 
son of refinement or the 


@) 


Salls: Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Jewelry selected 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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Banbans 
Chacolates 
Banbannieres 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Madison Avenue Michigan Boulevard 


at 47™ Street Jackson 














ciation the patronage of the socially 
elect, which has established The 


Madison ~ within its first season — 


THEODORE TITZE : 


Acknowledges with grateful appre- 


@ 


as New York’s premier hotel; where 
comfort, courtesy and cuisine meet 
the requirements of the most 
discriminating. 


x 

eo 
Furnisked or un “urnished suiles. 

< 


Transteatly or on lerm leavsew. 


THE MADISON 
; 15 East 58th Street 
iL 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Mostly About Mr. St. 
Clair, but Inclusive of 
Mr. Johnny Hines 


H EN 
Malcolm 
St. Clair 


is in proper mood, 
he can make the 
daintiest silk purse 
from a you-know- 
what. By birthright, his are the eye 
of a painter and the soul of an aristo- 
cratic clown. Found in happy stripe, 
Mr. St. Clair will taken even the 
feeblest of story threads and weave a 
charming pattern of pantomime, full 
of the designs of humor, zest, and 
what we French call flair. He will 
give you a “Grand Duchess and the 
Waiter,” a work of the first water. 
But, like all genius, Mr. St. Clair 
can turn out a tiresome “Social Cele- 
brity” occasionally. Incidentally, he 
can also do tragedies of puny and 
pathetic souls, of the Dreiserian stamp; 
but that is still another story, not at all 
pertinent to the fact that his latest 
working in fluff, termed “Good and 
Naughty” (Rivoli), discloses our fet- 
tled hero at his happiest. 

He has transformed the erstwhile 
Irene Bordoni “Naughty Cinderella” 
into his brand of screen wit. ‘The re- 
sult is flattering to the stage version. 
For without Mr. St. Clair’s guidance, 
we shudder to think what Miss Bor- 
doni’s masterpiece would have become. 
It is the’ usual French farce, gay to 
those who are fond of mother-in-law 
jokes, bedroom farce, and “A Night 
in Paris.” ‘There are the voluptuous 
wife, the weary husband, and the two 
or three gentlemen involved with the 
wife. Naturally a Cinderella-virginal 
beauty lurks somewhere about the story 
edges. 

But the story is negligible. Our 
best native director has made his actors 
superior to it. They play with a high 
gayety. They are superior clowns. 
They are satires on the Social Register. 
They are harlequins in immaculate 
sartorial finery. Miss Negri prospers 
always under Mr. St. Clair’s direction. 
It is a relief to see her do comedy 
after so much stupid American heroin- 
ism. Miss Negri has never been more 
beautiful in her whole career than she 
is in the rdle of the love-tossed Miss 
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Morris. So great are her ravishments 
that even Newton Anderson, our com- 
anion, usually a sophisticated scoffer 
t the banal simplicity of the Ameri- 
can cinema actress, broke into cold per- 
spiration at the tremendous awe of her 
every pose. Mr. Ford Sterling adds 
further bay leaves to his huge wreath 
as the “born Elk.” The subtitles are 
bright, one, “Dinner is poured,” pro- 
voking much mirth. But has Mr. 
St. Clair ever seen the seasick gag done 
well? We never have. 


” HE SOCIAL HIGHWAY- 

MAN,” by virtue of a semi- 
picaresque character, dubbed Bucket 
Nelson (alias Dr. R. Rappaport Run- 
yon), a rollicking tale of romantic- 
farcical ingredients, several bright 
humor spots and a pleasant open-air 
background, becomes worthy of your 
attention. It is, unfortunately, built 
about a cub reporter on a rural news- 
paper; but since the story (as well as 
the report) is never treated seriously 
for a moment, all is forgiven. 

We thought we detected a touch of 
irreverence at one point, in the shape 
of a burlesque on the holy “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine” potboiler-climax. 
But mayhap it was only farce or our 
eyes are bad. In any event, Montagu 
Love, as the murderous, swashbuckling 
Ducket, proves his salt as one of 
our most romantic movie actors. He 
makes an inspiriting kindly cutthroat. 
Mr. John Patrick, the cub, will de- 
velop. 

R. JOHNNY HINES (we sup- 

pose his name may be John, but 
even the fact that he has a Christian 
name won’t save him) is a facetious 
fellow. He sees cause for uproarious 
laughter in the most out-of-the-way 
places. Should he sit in a barber’s 
chair he will always detect the pres- 
ence of onions on the barber’s breath. 
He will usually manage to have him- 
self shaved with the cream of a cream 
puff and then have his face burned off 
with a towel. His hat will invariably 
blow off and cause him to give mad 
chase. Show him a hotel floor and he 
immediately senses a chance for the 
bedroom farce that has been done ad 

finitum in the two-reel comedies. 

These and innumerable similar in- 
tances are examples of the gracious 
wit Mr. Hines gives to this cinema- 
mad world in “The Brown Derby” 

Strand). After a half-hour of Mr. 
Hine’s most un-Chaplinlike gestures, 
one begins to suspect that he isn’t really 
funny at all. —T.S. 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


In Which We Pin a 
Medal for the Sake of 
the Record 





T was Walt 
Whitman who 
said, more or 

less, that to have 
great poets you must 
have great audi- 
ences, too. The 
same truism applies 
to the field of art. And we wish to 
hazard an opinion, which we will be 
willing to fight for, if the weather 
mm ever gets hot, that the artists who 

imake pictures for the advertising con- 
a cerns have done more for the increase 
AAO DARK. AVE. of art appreciation than any other fac- 


AT 5 Oth ST tor in this country. And the greatest 


of these artists, to our way of think- 


Cn APARTMENT HOTEL. ing, is Adolph Treidler. Persons 


who may differ with this opinion 
FOR THE MOST FASTIDIOUS will be forced to the wall and 
be forced to admit that Treidler 
is one of the first three who saw the 
light and is the pioneer of the mod- 
ern intelligent advertising. So when 
we saw the modest award for Treid- 
ler’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in the annual exhibition of paintings 

Experienced and drawings held at the Art Centre, 
Apartment dwellers we wished we could paste a gold star 


_ will tell you many advantages and service stripe or two beside the 
Fe teg +" ag ee and oper- d silver spot. Not that we do not agree 
_—_ , iG, ae, TaGuarecs Snveten. with the general run of awards: we 


BING & BING, INC., 119 WEST 40th ST. PENN. 4180 think them sensible and just, which is 

seldom the case in awarding time. 
For the benefit of those Rotarians 

who were born, or came into the busi- 


| , 
| Special Announcements Dine and Dance ness, in the last decade, let us remind 


LEO STAATS, Premier Danseur of The the you that way back before the days of 
d ; 


National Opera, Paris, is conducting . 
catch phrases and psychology in adver- 
ERKELEY~ CARTERET ! 


aster Classes at the 
eee tising, Treidler had caused a small 
revolution. It was a picture of a 


| SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE | 
Pierce-Arrow that started the back- 


for 10 WEEKS ONLY | 
ALSO 
fire heard round the world. Treidler 
had made a magazine cover showing 
Fifth Avenue in all its glory. Promi- 
nent in the foreground happened to 
Ben Bernie (himself) and his Original Orchestra be a Pierce, it being about the only 



































WILL 
| | DUCTED BY ROBERT MILTON BE- 
| | GINNING JULY 15TH. SUBJECTS TO 
INCLUDE REHEARSALS, STAGE 
MANAGEMENT, STAGE DIRECTION, 
VOICE, DICTION, PANTOMIME, 
SCENIC AND COSTUME DESIGN, 


A SIX WEEKS’ INTENSIVE COURSE 
IN THE DRAMA BE CO 











ee 85 minutes from New York by rail car in those days that had beauty in 
48 miles by motor a are . SR 
| Applications for these courses and enrollment for | Charles F. Wicks, Managing Director its stream line. The recognizability 


the Regular Fall Term of the School received at | 
| 128-130 E. 58TH ST., NEW YORK 


cf the make made the painting un- 
available as a cover. Treidler had the 
thing hanging around his studio where 
it was seen, and purchased by Walter 
Whitehead. 

Up to that time automobile ad- 
vertising had contained engineers’ 
blueprint drawings of cars. Follow- 
ing the printing of the Treidler illus- 
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tration, used in a national campaign, 
the whole motor industry scrambled 
into line. 

Since that day the trend of advertis- 
ing has been upward, even upward. And 
whether you know it or not, the es- 
thetic appreciation of the dear Amer- 
can public is largely due to Adolph 
‘Treidler, C. B. Falls, Wallace Mor- 
van, Dean Cornwell and all those 
who have glorified the American 
pickle, baked bean, radiator and the 
suit with two pairs of pants. Art has 
thus come unaware to Mr. and Mrs. 
in their quiet hours when they sat be- 
side the Perfection Lamp or Mazda 
bulb and decided what kind of gar- 
den hose, motorcar, or underwear they 
would buy. And their decision was 
made, whether they knew it or not, 
by the force of the illustration that 

ccompanied the ad, 

And a word for those who sneer 
at the general Rotarian theory we seem 
to be expounding. “hese men are no 
iccidents: all of them have trained for 
the work they are doing. And as is 
often the case the advertiser is getting 
a fine painting from a fine painter, 
because such are the laws of those who 
live by art. Remove the cans of var- 
nish, baked beans or tomato soup from 
some of these paintings, and you will 
have pictures that will rank a good 
deal higher than the contemporary 
stuff on our Metropolitan walls. In 
the current show we liked especially 
the series of wood scenes done by 
l'rank Swift Chase, things by Arthur 
Corey, E. L. Chase, Merrit Cutler, 
Henry Raleigh, and Norman Rock- 
well, It is a more stirring show than 
many we have seen under the pom- 
pous velvet canopies of ART. 


HE summer (calendar) gives us 

courage. We have crashed the 
gates of another august emporium and 
much to our surprise were not thrown 
out on our ear. We had heard that 
Duveens were showing portraits by 
Oswald Birley. Once by the Chinese 


vases in the window, you are safe and: 


will not be molested. Birley we 
found another one of those successful 
Englishmen who paint pictures of peo- 
ple with all the dignity and lugs found 
necessary for such trade. He comes 
a hair or two nearer reality than do 
some of the glucose portraitists, but he 
never forgets himself to indulge in 
satire or back-hand slaps at his sitters. 
In his landscapes, as in the one. of 
Scotland, he shows a fine poetry. And 
when he paints a child, or a nameless 
Florida citizen, he lets himself go to 
a beautiful unrestraint. —M. P. 
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SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 


VIEW FROM 4th FLOOR 


‘No Other Fine 
‘Residential Section 


Is So Convenient 


Only 62nd St. and Fifth Avenue is so uniformly 
desirable and so convenient to all theatre, 
shopping and business centers. They are but 
a moment by either transit lines or motor. 


There are now available two apartments 
of 13 rooms and 5 baths and a delightful mai- 
sonette of 17 rooms and 6 baths, or smaller 
if you prefer. All have southern exposure 
over the Knickerbocker Club and a wide view 
of Central Park. Alterations in the floor plan 
can be effected. 


100% Cooperative 


J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect. 


20 East 48th Street Wm) 9 Vanderbilt 0031 
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at 
fifth avenue. 
and 
fifty seeend 
streel 


The smartest cars on the 
Avenue are stopping 


the smartest women in 
the world are arriving 


at Marie Earle’s new 
salon now opened 


in the most convenient 
and most fashionable 
shopping section of 


New York 


Marie Earle—formerly at 
600 Madison Avenue, New 
York— is known the world 
over for her famous skin 
treatments. She isa special- 
ist in faces. . . . She in- 
vites you to visit her new 
Fifth Avenue Salon, as dis- 
tinguished in decoration 
and appointments as it is 
in location, and to find 
for yourself how beautiful 
your own face can be. 








remember this new address 


659 
FIFTH AVENUE 














ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


HE ear: 
may 
warmer 


the time you te 
this, but sad expe- 
rience has taught 
me that the water 
Nevertheless, it is 





is darned cold. 
June, and I therefore insist upon dis- 
coursing at length on the bathing suits 


at Saks-Fifth Avenue. The most 
startling things there at present are 
the sets of flannel trunks and sweater 
coats, striped in vivid colors. These 
you must have seen, unless you are 
totally blind, in the window. The 
same idea, in a more conservative 
form, is carried out in flannel with 
tiny mottled brown or gray checks 
and a colored stripe running through 
the material here and there. This 
fabric fashions trunks and _ three- 
quarter or short coats. All of these 
trunks—and this is important!—are 
exceptionally well made and do not, as 
do most of the feminine adaptations 
of masculine modes, make you look 
hippy. 

There are flannel coats, primarily 
designed for the beach but possible for 
almost any sports occasion, of striped 
white flannel. And a knitted blanket, 
gay with checks in any color you de- 
sire, that can be used either for a 
steamer or lounging rug, or, draped 
like an evening shawl, for a beach 
or sports wrap. 

The influx of shoppers into this de- 
partment while I was there, bound for 
Lido and Deauville and anxious to 
purchase their bathing costumes before 
leaving, was significant. The smart- 
est women I saw bought at least two— 
one, a boyish affair, for the morning; 
the other, very feminine, for tea on 
the beach in the afternoon. Of the 
latter type, my girlish heart was torn 
in twain by two in particular. One 
of them was made of flat crépe in 
light colors, embroidered with wool 
flowers in contrasting color, with a 
shawl to match. ‘The other, also of 
crépe in delicate colors, had a detach- 
able skirt affair of fringe. Very hoo- 
chie-coochie, and very smart. As for 
the others, suffice to say that they com- 
prise the best collection I have seen 
so far. And all are finished around 
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T IS TRUE that Fougere 
Royale is a luxury. 


But to men, who are con- 
tent only with the best, 
such a luxury is a necessity. 


And besides, this one is 


not expensive. 


HOUBICANT 


PA RR 


Ougere Royale 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢; Cream, 
soc; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vegetale, 
$1.25; Facial Soap, soc. 
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the neck and shoulders as exquisitely 
as an evening dress. 


EST & CO. have brought out new 
versions of their hand-blocked 
linen handbags in gay colors—some 
tiny envelope purses; some prim lit- 
tle bags shaped like those you used to 
carry when you were eleven; some, of 
course, in the Chanel pouch fashion. 
These in colors that will go with just 
about anything. But in case you do not 
care to enliven your all-white in any 
such giddy fashion, Best has also some 
most attractive white bags of a stuff 
that looks like watered moire, button- 
ing with a single flap across the top 
and capable of holding a good deal. 


LTMAN leaps to the fore with 

summer evening shawls—whol- 
ly fascinating, and ranging conven- 
iently in price from $29.50 to $125. 
There is a square of flesh georgette, 
adorned with modernistic designs in 
wool of the same color. There is one 
of shadow lace on a net background. 
Flat crépe with chenille dots makes a 
semicircular shoulder wrap; and col- 
ored flower embroidery on white geor- 
gette furnishes the material for one 
cut in a complete circle. In addition, 
Altman has some inexpensive Italian 
shawls of white crépe covered with 
colored geometrical designs like the 
Munich modernistic toys for children. 


N ARY WALLS, at 2 East Forty- 

sixth Street, haven of the brides- 
maid and the débutante who finds 
that the bouffant frock is the most be- 
coming type of thing for her, recently 
startled the waiting world by pro- 
ducing a bouffant dress of white or- 
gandie, the deep bertha being of black 
lace, and the color note supplied by 
a huge stomacher in the form of a 
poppy. In her other window, one of 
those chiffon and net and silver dreamy 
things in which she excels. 


ORD & TAYLOR, | having 

+ proudly imported some printed 
chiffon in the very smart small pat- 
terns that every couturier in Paris is 
using, has made up some very attract- 
ive summer afternoon or informal 
dinner dresses, very sensibly using the 
flounces and pleated ruffles that the 
quaint patterns call for. 

In the millinery department here, I 
also found a very complete collection 
of the very newest and smartest sports 
hats brought out during the last few 
weeks by the Great Ones of Paris. 
Most of these are of a felt claimed to 
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Smart women everywhere have adopted the fashion of blending two 
or more Babani Perfumes to make a personal perfume formula. 


DA DAS 


“Jorfurmes of Pan Projertad by ELIZABETH ARDEN 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 675 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Cclusive Ogerit for Babani in. Omenica 


ELIZABETH ARDEN'S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are 





on sale at smart shops everywhere 


© 10926, Elizabeth Arden 
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be indestructible in that rain does not 
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TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
Leave New 
Yorx (AWFUL 
TuHoucutT!)— 


we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 
We'd rather have you come in and 
“choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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From its special- 
| ly treated nain- 
sook, woven in 





Union Suit } 
Patented Features 
Men’s $1.50 
the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


“—S. ¥.D” 
Shirts and 
Drawers 85c 
the garment 
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It always bears 
this 
red-woven label 


0} 


OR the matchless 

comfort, fit and 
wear, that have given 
“B.V. D.”a generation 
of world-leading pop- 
ularity— 


Be sure to SEE it’s “B.V.D.” 





MADE FOR THE 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Wade Vers 224 0.5.Pat OF and Foreiin Countries) 











our own mills, 
to the last detail 
of its scientific 
construction, 
“B.V.D." is an 
underwear with 
differences that 
count. Write for 
cur free booklet, 
“Why the Knouw- 
ing Millions Say: 
‘Next to Myself 
I Like‘B.V.D_ 
Best!” 














The B.V.D.Co.. Inc., N.X- 


Sole Makers 
“DB. V. D.”” Underwear 


© 1926 The B.V.D. Co. Ine, 
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SEMI-ANNUAL 


REDUCTION SALE 
‘ah values undud I’ 


“And such a large assortment! Street shoes, 
sports shoes, dressy shoes, evening shoes. 
In the smartest leathers, too—patent, kid, 


calf, the reptile skins. 


Some only slightly 


above cost ! All sizes. In white and all colors.” 





MANY AS 
LOW AS 


$Q85 


FRENCH. BOOTERY 
36 W. 50th St., N. Y. 
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spot it and that you are not likely to 
put your finger through the brim when 
pulling it on your head for the fourth 
or fifth time. 

Among those present are: the ripple 
stroller, the smartest type at present, 
the crown decorated by three tucks and 
the brim turned down in back to shade 
the neck or to provide comfort when 
leaning against the back of a steamer 
chair; Reboux’s “Mon Copain,” the 
top pinched into a point, pulled over, 
and fastened down a little at the side; 
the Reboux pierrot hat; adaptations of 
the mannish broad-brimmed felt, the 
crown creased in numerous ways; 
Rose Descat’s model for young girls, 
with a rather wide cloche brim, almost 
like a poke; hats for active sport, with 
a double felt brim. If variety is what 
you desire when you shop for this most 
difficult of all articles, I would sug- 
gest trailing them to earth at Lord & 
Taylor’s. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


ENA ROSEN- 
THAL, re- 
cently re- 

turned from Eu- 
rope (how al- 
literative! ) 
brought with her 
a number of new things to enhance 
her gift shop supreme at 520 Madison 
Avenue. Among them are some de- 
lightful beaded bags, handmade in 
modernistic designs for evening or 
summer afternoon wear. This solves 
a problem, for beaded bags tend to be 
terrible unless they follow very old 
patterns, and the latter are generally 
out of keeping with the clothes of 
today. 

Then, there is some new Primavera 
pottery to add to her collection— 
among them tall jars in a blue that 
really has depth to it. There are also 
metal trays for cigarettes or candy or 
anything, in two gunmetal shades. 
And some _ hand-blocked tablecloths 
from Munich in white, mauve, and 
vellow, decorated with prim trees or 
futuristic designs. From the potters 
of Diisseldorf she has obtained glazed 
pottery trays in different colors hold- 
ing six flower pots for plants of all 
kinds. In Europe, I understand, the 
lowly cactus is being much favored at 
present for home decoration, but that 
is there and not here. 

Oh, yes, an amusing present for a 
child is furnished in the. person of 4 
black and white guinea pig, the Swiss 


has 
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music box inside being wound up by 
means of the incredibly curly tail. 


WELL known Mecca for the 

seeker after sweets is the shop 
of Emma Bruns, at 555 Madison 
Avenue. Her candied fruits, fudges, 
salted nuts, and so on are made here 
under loving and expert supervision. 
In addition, she has an assortment of 
fine imported sweets from foreign 
countries for the sweet tooth that 
never will learn wisdom. 


PSTAIRS from the restaurant at 

the New York Exchange for 
Women’s Work, 541 Madison Ave- 
nue, you will find the typical home- 
made cakes, breads, jams, preserves, 
pickles, and other things that Mother 
Used to Make before she joined the 
country club. Also, I understand, this 
admirable organization will follow 
faithfully the prescriptions of dieti- 
tians regarding special food for in- 
valids, and make them like it. 


T Altman’s, there appears upon 
the scene a number of portable 
bathhouses like those used at Brighton 
—cheery cretonne affairs that look for 
all the world like a hoop skirt and col- 
lapse into a circle in exactly the same 
manner. The ‘open-air top is graced 
by interlaced cord, so that the whole 
thing may be held up neatly by the 
head while dressing or undressing. 
These would be simply dandy for mo- 
torists and for “Let’s go way up the 
beach” people who shudder at the very 
idea of disrobing behind a bush. Fur- 
thermore, they are so decorative that I 
can see no reason why they need be 
moved about at all. They sell for 
thirty-five dollars. 


EATRICE MEYER, at 402 

Madison Avenue (I simply can- 
not keep off this street this week), has 
an interesting collection of originals 
and of faithful copies of old jewelry. 
And a particularly interesting thing 
about it is that, somehow or another, 
amethysts and opals don’t seem to look 
old-fashioned to me any more. There 
are numbers of them there, combined 
with curiously carved gold to make 
necklaces and bracelets. To conform 
with the growing interest in blues in 
fashion, you will also find turquoise 
matrix—sometimes interspersed with 
examples of old Siamese coins—and 
necklaces of crystal with chalcedony. 
There are heavy link bracelets formed 
of agate in different colors; some 
pieces made of chrysoprase (the apple- 
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MAXON’S JUNE-CLEARANCE 


SALE 


of Entire Stock of 
Rich, No-Two-Alike 


FROCKS @ COATS 


at Much Below Half! 


S you me gel know—the Maxon prices are usually 

about Half, because we specialize in Original Models 

(Samples) exclusively.... Last month, we lowered our 

prices to Less Than Half, because the weather was not 
very propitious .... And now we reduced them again — severely — 
drastically! Hence we can assure you definitely that you have here 
and now the Biggest Values in the history of Maxon — which 
means: the Biggest Values in the history of high-type, exclusive 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear! .... For instance— 25 Evening Frocks. 
Formerly half-priced here $69 to $110. Now: $39...32 Evening 
Gowns. Previously half-priced $89 to $149. Now: $49... 23 
Formal Gowns. Heretofore half-priced $110 to $169. Now: $79 
..- 34 Misses’ Evening Gowns. Formerly half-priced $69 to $110. 
Now: $39 to $49 . . . 100 Street and Afternoon Frocks. Previously 
half-priced $39 to $69. Now: $29 to $49 . . . 100 Misses’ Day- 
time Dresses. Heretofore half-priced $24 to $59. Now: $15 to 
$39 ... 100 Daytime Coats. Formerly half-priced $59 to $119. 
Now: $39 to $89 ....27 3-Piece Costumes and 25 Evening 

Wraps — at cost... . 35 newly-arrived “Hand-Made in 
France’”’ Sport Frocks and 100 exceptionally attractive 
Street and Afternoon Frocks that just came in 
from an eminent American modion — in- 
cluded at extremely low ‘‘Sale’’ prices! 


oss 


{ Have you received a copy of our “Pour les Fashionables” novelette? } 


MAXON MopEL Cowns 


I] &. 36% St.~Naviland Bldg. 
Aw York City 
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HOTEL MARGUERY:: 
oF iK 
An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- : 

dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand H 

Central Terminal, patronized by distin- ; 


guished residents and visitors in New York 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
New York 
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SAHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 55and 56" Streets 
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Grand Yew Hotel 


Lake Placid.NY 


in the Adirondacks 


Accommodations for 300 Guests 
hly Modernized 
oul ire Protected 
Carefully Selected Clientele... 
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green chalcedony, which ranges in col- 
or from a light jade to dark brown) ; 
and beads of Satsuma, a dull 18-karat 
gold found in some out-of-the-way 
place of that name. Don’t ask me 
where it is. But all these names make 
me feel very learned. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 


LEADING 
dramatic 
critic, hav- 


ing losta wager as to 
the probable length 
of run of “The 
Shanghai Gesture,” 
was obliged to pur- 
chase neckties of 
fine silk for a sec- 
ond leading dra- 
matic critic. The 
art of dress being somewhat out of his 
line, the loser pressed me into service. 
(Lest I be summarily brought to judg- 
ment, let it be known that I had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with his ultimate 
choosings. ) 

The critical mind, however, unused 
to the difficulties of selection conse- 
quently, deliberative to, shall I say an 
excessive degree, left me ample time 
for wandering about Macy’s. Here 
I found, among other things, a re- 
markably interesting array of neck- 
wear at what seemed to me rather 
low prices. Take, for instance, the 
matter of foulard four-in-hands. 
They can be tied, as we all know, just 
so often, whether the price is one dol- 
lar or four. Durability, of course, 
must be taken into consideration, as 
must pattern and width of material. 
The foulards at Macy’s, then, offer a 
wide choice and are, to my lay mind, 
of excellent quality. 

The economical motorist, provided 
he has sense enough to reject the obvi- 
ously third rate, will find the fifth 
floor at Macy’s a veritable Mecca. 
Here are steamer and motor rugs, 
some of them very attractive indeed, 
ranging in price from seven to about 
thirty-five dollars, leather-back cush- 
ions at three  ninety-four, fitted 
luncheon baskets—of medium quality 
—at a wide variety of prices, and 
other accessories too numerous to set 
down here. 

The luncheon kits, I might men- 
tion in passing, are somewhat over- 
sized, because of a lack of space con- 
servation. It is difficult for me to un- 
derstand why the manufacturer neg- 
lected to nest the cups instead of al- 
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jowing them to occupy three or four 
times more space than necessary. 


dave from the comparatively 
utilitarian purlieus of Macy’s to 
the positively luxurious Yamanaka 
showrooms at 680 Fifth Avenue, 
‘fords one a _ definite canal-boat- 
‘o-president sensation. With Yama- 
ka’s at hand it seems almost foolish 
contemplate purchasing dressing 
cowns or house robes elsewhere, for 
iese tailors of kimonos extraordinary 
re assuredly the last word at their 
ticular craft. The trifle that 
ught this jaded eye was a taupe 
mono of rich habutai silk, relieved 
an eighteen-inch band—extending 


Se a CS ~) 


sleeves—in a red-brown, green and 
taupe checkered stencil, on a white 
background. ‘The silk, by the way, 
is all in one piece. At eighty-five dol- 
lars it is positively cheap. 

Other kimonos of habutai are 
priced as low as $27.50, while at 
$42.50 may be obtained a rich-look- 
ing, black affair, pin-striped with dark 
red, that is entirely suited to any cap- 
tain of industry, or John Barrymore. 


HE Ritz-Carlton Cigar Com- 
pany are American agents for 
the famous Loewe pipes which sell 
for $7.50 each. The Loewe shop 
in the Haymarket is one of the land- 
marks of London, and legend has it 
that the original Loewe, a French- 
man, imported the first briar pipes 
nto England almost a century ago. 
\lso exclusive with the Ritz, so far 
s I have been able to ascertain, is the 
\mber Egyptian cigarette. This de- 
cidedly florid smoke is scented with, 
unless my nose betrays me, sandal- 
wood. It is popular, it seems, all over 
the world and costs twelve dollars in 
lots of one hundred. ‘Tins of twenty, 
if you wish to give them a trial, may 

be had for the trifling sum of $2.50. 
—Bow.eEr 


IN AND ABOUT THE HOUSE 


S the warm 
weather 
| drives us out 

of doors, playing on 
: links and courts is 
not enough. We 
must eat, sleep, en- 
~ tertain in the fresh 
air, and the porch becomes the living 
room of the house. 
Porch furniture may be found in 






rom waist to chest and across the 
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THAT MYSTERIOUS ART 
..... BEING A WOMAN 


Boyish bobs, slim, curveless lines . . . “Is fem- 
ininity a lost art?” asks the older generation. 


Freedom, frankness . . . “Never was fem- 
ininity so much a fine art,” declares the younger. 
° >» > > 

Being a woman means more today than ever 
before. She wants more, she gets more. But 
she has to put more into the job! 


She has to cultivate beauty as never before. 
She must have wit and poise and style—and that 
mystery, charm. 


It’s a strange art—made up of many things. 
Personal things. One in particular which is 
essentially feminine; which no woman can afford 
to forget, if she would be attractive. 


She has to fight for it. For her daily bath can- 
not keep her daintiness of person safe from 
devastating perspiration moisture and 
odor. 


Rings of stain under the arm or 
across the back? Clothing ruined? A 
tell-tale odor that gives the lie to 
beauty? Unthinkable to the socially 
successful nowadays! They take no 
chances! 


And so they make the care of the 
underarm a separate little rite of the 


~wever 
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RUTH MILLER, 146 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet, for which I enclose §c. 


toilette. They regularly use a corrective they 


know they can depend upon—Odorono, the 
Underarm Toilette. 


A physician formulated Odorono as a cor- 
rective for both moisture and odor. For years 
it has been used by doctors and nurses in hospi- 
tals because of its scientific action and antiseptic 
qualities. 


Clear, clean and harmless, it is as pleasant to 
use as a dainty toilet water. And you need use 
it only twice a week to be always fresh and free 
from any offending moisture and odor. No 
other precautions are necessary. 


Why bother with ineffective, temporary 
measures? They can never give you the assur- 
ance that Odorono does. With it your clothing 
will never be in danger of those horrid 
stains that the best dry cleaning can't 
blot out. And even more important, 
you will never commit the unpardon- 
able—perspiration odor! 

Start the twice-a-week Odorono 


habit now. You can get it at any toilet 
counter, 3§c, 60c and $1 or sent prepaid 


THE ODORONO CO. 
146 Blair Avenue, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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. If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
NOTE: ju, creme which corrects odor only, send 3c additional 
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- EsQuiRE HOSE 


FOR MEN 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 


10 West 33rd St., New York 
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GIRL or BOY 


By JOHN NORTH 


is 
‘““A modern fairy tale 
for the urbane 
A novel of wit and 
delightful writing . . . 
Surely he (John North) 
must be one of the 
mad wags of Fleet 
Street,’ says the New 
York Times 


At All Bookstores 
$2.00 


SMALL, MAYNARD &CO. 


Publishers - - - Boston 












WHENEVER the occasion 
calls for flowers, town-wise 
New Yorkers invariably call 
on Totty’s—secure in the 
knowledge that every require- 
ment of correct social usage 
and individual good taste 
will then be met. 

















Fresh Flowers 

4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 

Greenhouses at Madison, N. J. 


























\. ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Prince 
> of Wales and the Vanderhilts and 
specialist in smart ballroom dan 
cing, assisted by a large staff of 
wonderful teacher-dancers. Tango 
Charleston and Fox Trot at half 


Regular grades, 


regular prices—better 
grades slightly higher. 


JAEGER BLDG—FOURTH FLOOR 








gonad sate Sere Te ee Vinden 590 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48th | 
bilt 1773. 
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almost all the department stores, but 
differs unexpectedly in color and ma- 
terial. For instance, at Wanamaker’s 
there are sets which range from nat- 
ural willow, rough and unadorned, 
to finely woven rattan couches and 
chairs, painted and upholstered in the 
most cubistic colors. Here are only a 
few single pieces; chaise longues, 
some tall willow lamps, and rows of 
swinging hammocks, plain and striped, 


rigid and limp. 


ORD & TAYLOR are exhibiting 
a sort of Burbank miracle. The 
couch has been wedded to the ham- 
mock and produced the “gliding 
Davenport.” This gay object has the 
comfort of a couch and yet rocks 
soothingly back and forth without 
becoming treacherous, like an over 
agitated hammock. Multicolored sets 
vie with each other in comfort and 
originality, some look overbold in arti- 
ficial light, but would strikingly dec- 
orate a large sunny veranda, where the 
bright air would diffuse and soften 
their colors—quite in the same man- 
ner as we are told the Mediterranean 
atmosphere moderated the otherwise 
dazzling temple friezes of the Greeks. 
Some seats are cushioned in a sort of 
oilcloth which can stand rain or salt 
water, if you want them for a yacht. 
Big basket footstools are high enough 
to hold a tea tray or to sit on if you 
take your ease unconventionally. 


ANTINE has furniture imported 

directly from China of unusual 
line and weave. One set of fine peeled 
rattan, outlined with black, is very 
striking and comfortable, too. It is 
expensive, but each piece may be 
bought separately and has enough 
character to stand alone. An enor- 
mous fan-back chair of theirs, the 
kind that movie actresses serve tea in, 
would decorate a whole corner of the 
most exclusive piazza. Some small 
woven desks with wooden tops have 
little drawers where you could keep 
tennis balls or bathing caps. 


HE Frankl Gallery on Forty- 

eighth Street just east of Fifth 
has surprising pillows for the porch 
or boathouse. They are made of 
batiked raffia, stuffed in amusing 
shapes of crab, fish and pig. They 
would delight any child and have 
comic if not esthetic value. 


~~ pay a visit to the Firm of 
Beed. Open a great iron door 
at 131 Waverly Place, and go into # 
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tiny house as full of beauty and color 
as a garden. Mr. Boronda, who is 
master of the house and firm, began 
by making frames, but with his orig- 
inal treatment and coloring of metals 
he soon made other practical decora- 
tions; lighting fixtures, mirrors, book 
ends, iron stands and bowls. There is 
no object of the decorator’s art which 
he cannot make now in his own work- 
shop and from his own designs. 
Around the corner on Sixth Avenue, 
he has a private foundry and “pro- 
ducing plant” which is really a studio 
where a few men work under his 
guidance, like artisans of the Middle 
Ages. There I saw a young boy col- 
oring an iron dish. It was an unbeliev- 
able turquoise green, and he was work- 
ing over it as patiently as an apprentice 
of old Florence. A few old-style 
pieces of furniture in the house of 
Beed testify to their master’s skill with 
wood, but his ironwork has always a 
greater variety of uses both indoors 
and out. There are gates, some 
of them like trellises with flowers 
hanging on them, some heavy and fan- 
tastic like the grilles of Spanish cathe- 
drals. Mr. Boronda’s Spanish origin 
is, perhaps, an explanation of his wiz- 
ardry, for making them like “rejas,” 
compositions of light and iron, trans- 
parent as lace, stern and mysterious as 


Moorish guardsmen. —Tj. 
ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 52. 


1—What seat of learning occupies 
the site of Harlem Heights battlefield? 

2—What armory bears upon its 
facade the inscription “Boutez-en- 
Avant.” ; 

3—Where in the heart of town is 
there a merry-go-round? 

4—Where are the city’s farthest 
uptown piers for foreign passenger 
shipping? 

5—What important tobacco shop 
has a wooden Indian in front of it? 

6—Where is New York’s finest and 
biggest sundial? 

7—Where is “Buttermilk Chan- 
nel”? 

8—Which hotel is famous for serv- 
ing the finest bouillabaisse? 

9—What famous song writer died 
in the charity ward of Bellevue Hos- 
pital? 

10—What was the original name 
of the Jumel Mansion? 




















[O35 FIF IR AVEN UE 


Seasheast Corner of 86th Street 








12 ROOMS 
11 ROOMS 
9 ROOMS 
7 ROOMS 








Spend a Carefree Vacation 


with mind at ease as to where you and 
your family are to live the coming year. 
Select your apartment now. At 1035 Fifth 
Avenue you will find spaciousness, charm 
and comfort built into every room. There 
you will enjoy from your windows the 
freshness and beauty of Central Park. 


5 Baths $9,500 to $12,500 
5 Baths 8,300 to 11,000 
4 Baths 7,700to 9,000 
3 Baths 5,700to — 7,100 


———= @e0eg@ ———— 


J. E. R. CARPENTER, «Architect 
REALTY MANAGERS, INC., ‘Builder 


—-——_-srose ——— 


Renting for October Occupancy 


Douglas] Elliman & [p. 


15 East 49th Street. 


AGENT 
‘Plaza 9200 
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ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 EAST 43rd STREET 
Vanderbilt 1773 


When the Prince of Wales 
Received Dancing Lessons 
from Arthur Murray— 


he received more than mere steps. Arthur Murray 
inspires confidence. He makes his pupils dance with 
pep—enthusiasm—action. He has discovered the secret 
of awakening one’s dormant faculties and makes one 
fairly vibrate with life—a new sense of living! 

Not until you've had lessons under Arthur Murray's 
direction have you learned the thrill of dancing, the joy 
of being ropular! 

Call today for a trial lesson and learn how to gain 
confidence, the secret of leading or following and how to 
enliven your dancing. The summer rates are now in effect 

















ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


* New York City : 
Tel. Circle 10041 Postage prepaid 


WOODSEDGE FARM CANDIES 
Original fillings - - Farm cream and butter used 


French bonbons and chocolates. ...... $1.75 per Ib. 

Cream filled caramel rolls........... oe © 
(Our specialty) 

Fudge, penuche or butterscotch. ......$1.00 “ 











_Woodsedge Farm — Salisbury, Conn. 
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Tale of the Man 
whothrowsaway 
$20 an hour 


He’s a regular fellow . . . probably 
swears at the alarm clock every 
morning—growls about having to 
get up... sings at his bath... is 
careful to match his necktie and 
kerchief. Then he eats the same 
kind of breakfast he has every 
morning . . . reads the same news- 
paper, smokes his usual cigarette 
(the kind he’s smoked for months) ; 
goes to work by the same route, and 
says “Good morning” to each of the 
girls at the office. Then he has his 
lunch at “the usual place” and .. . 
oh, you know the fellow we mean. 
He’s a nice fellow, but he is a vic- 
tim of habit. For instance, he’d 
never think of buying his clothes 
anywhere but at an expensive up- 
town store ... and yet a half hour’s 
time spent in getting to and from 
Union Square would save him a cold 
ten spot on any suit he’d select in 
our shop .. . ten bucks saved in a 
half hour! ‘Of course, if you earn 
money faster than that—well, that’s 
another story. 


Observe, ps the Luxenberg Sport 
Sack Suit . 





Made the way well dressed New 
Yorkers want their clothes and 
priced at $39.50 and $42.50—at least 
$10.00 less than the same kind costs 
in the so-called “smart” shops—just 
drop in some time and let us prove 
this to you. 





SUGGESTION 


If you must spend your money, take 
that $10.00 saving and invest it in 
accessories—you'll find proportionate 
Savings on our golf hose, oxford 
shirts, neckwear . . . companion mer- 
chandise to our golf clothes. 














CLOT HES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 








LONDON 
NOTES 


Mownpay, JUNE 7. 


UR_ much 
advertised 
General 


being some 
time over, we 
are about to cele- 
brate the signing of Magna Charta. 
Down on the meadows at Runnymede, 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Ewart, 
is to lead the rejoicings of lovers of 
liberty. While he does so, we may 
still be suffering from an acute short- 
age of coal, and enduring all the dis- 
comforts which come from a lack of 
that commodity in a land which is not 
yet alive to the value of electricity. 
And Magna Charta, anyhow, is noth- 
ing to shout about at this moment, be- 
cause the Government, by its emer- 
gency regulations, exercises far more 
power than King John ever dreamt of 
after a supper of venison and mead. 

It is now generally considered an 
achievement to have got through the 
General Strike in so short a time. Many 
reasons have been assigned for its sud- 
den collapse, but insufficient attention 
has been given to the most plausible 
reason, namely, that the newspapers 
being out of action, the workers were 
getting no news of the doings of the 
Australian cricket team. 





HERE is some truth in the news 

which one noticed in a mailed 
copy of a New York paper to the effect 
that Englishmen are abandoning the 
waistcoat during the hot weather. It 
should have been explained, however, 
that, strictly speaking, this is only per- 
missible when one wears a double- 
breasted jacket, and the jacket is kept 
buttoned. London will never be New 
York in the matter of absentee waist- 
coats. For one thing, the complete 
abandonment of that article of attire 
is impossible, owing to the vagaries of 
the weather. If, on the street, you ob- 
serve a man showing a wide expanse 
of shirt, you may be sure that he is 
within five minutes’ walk of his waist- 
coat. 


VERY season, hostesses rack their 
brains for something new to 
please their guests. Lady Erleigh is 
having mixed grills and kippers at 
midnight for the dancers at her moth- 
er’s house in Lowndes Square, and 
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cA “Straw 


That Conforms 


O MATTER how na- 
ture and events 
have shaped your head 
the Knox “Comfit’’* will 
rest upon it gracefully. 
It’s a new style of straw 
hat that looks well, feels 
easy and carries the label 
of Knox. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5 and More 


* 
In the rows of flexible braid woven 
in next to the crown you have the 
secret of the “‘Comft’s’’ comfort 
success. It’s a patented feature, 





THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 





J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 
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IS NOW REFRIGERATED 


And presents during the week of 
June 20th for the edification 
of fagged mentalities 


PAUL OSCARD’S 


Suinmer Serenade Show 


“Spanish Nights” 


AND 


JACK HOLT in 
‘Born To The West”’ 


A Paramount Picture 













with RAYMOND HATTON, 
MARGARET MORRIS and 
ARLETTE MARCHAL 
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lady Barker, determined to please 
every one, asked the once famous suf- 
fragette, Mrs. Pankhurst, to speak on 
politics at a remarkable mannequin 
show when she gave a “back-in-town- 
again” housewarming one afternoon. 
I noticed that most of the men came 
just in time to miss the speech, and 
see the mannequins! 


i is unlikely that we shall see, in 
London, the innovation recently no- 
ticed in Paris restaurants, namely, the 
signed menu. Not that London lacks 
chefs who are proud of their creations, 
and who would gladly see their ornate 
signatures on the card, but the average 
Englishman does not eat, he just stokes, 
and is, therefore, not interested in the 
name of the chef who provides the 
fuel. There is something to be said 
for the theory that a well fed nation 
is a contented nation. England, con- 
sidering all classes, is one of the worst 
fed, and is most sorely afflicted with 
internal industrial strife. Ireland has 
positively no tradition of good cook- 
ery, and the result is to be found on 
almost every page of history during 
the last hundred years. 


FEW years ago, the British rail- 
road companies, in a fit of enter- 
prise, commissioned some of the most 
notable artists in the kingdom to de- 
sign posters to advertise the beauty 
spots served by their lines. The result 
may be witnessed with satisfaction in 
the enormous improvement in_ the 
mural art of the stations. This ex- 
ample of the commercial employment 
of art is having its effect, for now a 
Lancashire textile firm has commis- 
sioned several eminent British artists, 
including an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, to design cretonnes. If one 
may borrow the comment of a gallant 
young man at a recent dinner party: 
“If we are so offensively particular 
about what we hang upon our walls, 
surely we should be particular about 
something that really matters—I mean 
we should employ only the best artists 
to design the pictures to hang upon 
women.” This youngster looks to the 
day when a lady will declare quite 
openly that she wears jumpers deco- 
rated by Augustus John, and when an- 
other will comment on a dress as be- 
ing an “unusual specimen of Orpen.” 


—C. B. W. 


HAS NO OBJECTION TO 
BEING SOLD 


For Sale—Reasonable sow and 8 
good pigs.—Minnesota paper. 





m Even under 


the warm sun 





Perspiration may safely 


be kept odorless 


E rays of the mid-day sun spare 
neither spectator nor player. It is 
reassuring to know that no unpleas- 
antness will result from increased 
perspiration if one hes taken the pre- 
caution to sprinkle Amolin, the anti- 
septic deodorant powder, under the 
arms, on the feet and elsewhere after 
the morning bath. 

This splendid body powder actually 
causes perspiration to become odorless. 
In a healthful, medicinal way it alters 
the pore secretions into non-odorous 
substancesand makes them moredilute 
so that evaporation is hastened. Thus 
Amolin prevents embarrassment and 
helps you enjoy warm weather. 


Amolin contains no talc or other in- 
soluble ingredients to leave a pasty 
coating on the skin. It rapidly dis- 
solves leaving the skin cool, comfort- 
able and odorless. It prevents chafing 
and redness. 


Amolin is a boon to suffering feet. 
By sprinkling Amolin over the feet 
and between the toes, the feet are pro- 
tected from rubbing and chafing by 
burning shoe leather and the tender 
skin is kept cool and free from the 
discomforts of saturation. Any odor 
is prevented. 


Amolin has many other uses. It is 
an excellent emollient for prickly heat, 
sunburn, ivy. poison, iasect bites, 
sores and all common skin troubles. 
Ic freshens and deodorizes corsets, 
dress shields and other garments. 
Physicians advise the use of Amolin 
on the sanitary napkin and for a heal- 
ing, purifying douche. 

To enjoy the full benefits of Amolin, sprinkle it 
over the entire body every day. Keep a can of 
Amolin handy when traveling. Amolin is sold 
everywhere in convenient shaker-top cans, 30c and 
60c sizes. For booklet and Guest Size Can send 
10¢ to The Amolin Company, 356 West 31st 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Amolin 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT POWDER 


—makes perspiration odorless 


© 1926—The Amolin Co. 
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C/he DORSET 


30 WEST 54™ STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THE LOCATION is socially distinguished, 
offering almost suburban seclusion only 
a few blocks from urban activity. These 
new hotel apartments are the most inter- 
esting availablein New York. Some suites 
are duplex, featuring salons of double 
ceiling height. Others are maisonettes. 
There are many private garden terraces. 
Large scale plans may be had upon re- 
quest. Write to 119 West 40th Street, 
or telephone Pennsylvania 4180. 


| THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING 
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45 West 81* Street, New York 


xz principal asset of Standish Hall is the 

good-will it has created among its clientele 
by intelliqent and courteous service in admin- 
istering to the quest's individual needs. 


or unfurnished, from $2,000 up. 


Apartments of 2 rooms or more, furnished 
Maid service and light included. 


In Brooklyn Direction of M.S 
park 
Standish Arms John J. Scofield, Manager 
169 Columbia Heights TelephoneEndicott 9200 
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TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Two o’Clock in the 
M orning—Roofs— And 
Luncheon Places 


GREAT 
: A many feeble 

jests have 
been cracked during 
the last week by 
‘amateurs on_ the 
' subject of that well 
known two o’clock (or possibly it is 
three by this time) closing hour for 
night clubs. For myself, I am torn 
between the pros and the cons. I am 
all for it in that it shortens the hours 
of the working girl. Besides, after 
that hour people tend to become either 
sleepy and dull or tight and tiresome. 
Many’s the time I have kept an anxious 
eye on the type that gets pugnacious 
toward gentlemen with high tenor 
voices, that want to pick up the girl 
with Benny Leonard, or that feels like 
leading the orchestra or going to sleep 
suddenly in inappropriate places. All 
these phenomena usually occur be- 
tween three and four. 

Anyway, numbers of enthusiastic 
amateurs insist that they are going to 
charge three dollars a head to friends 
who burst into apartments in the mid- 
dle of the night. La Guinan manages 
to escape, and the Club Dover is un- 
affected. Nobody who is anybody goes 
to either of those two before 2:30. 
And two o'clock is quite late enough 
to stay at the first place you go to after 
the theatre, no matter what the law 
happens to be. 





EEP, profound apology, which 

would be tendered on bended 
knee were it not for the fact that said 
knee was sadly barked on the beach, 
to Mr. Eddie Worth and to Mr. Eddie 
Elkins alike. Two weeks ago I 
stated that Mr. Elkins’ orchestra 
officiated at the County Fair. I was 
quite, quite wrong. Mr. Worth it is 
who wears the brown derby and _ the 
checked suit while conducting his 
rustic orchestra on Ninth Street. 


HILE in this humble mood, I 

must also retract practically 
everything I said, in a somewhat 
venomous way, about roof gardens, at 
least so far as it affects that of the 
Hotel Astor. Because I found it de- 
lightful on a recent occasion, which 
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was my very first visit. As you leave 
the elevator and turn to the right 
down a magnificent corridor, you 
come upon a long thin room and a 
long thin dance floor, and a great many 
windows all around you. It was not 
overcrowded. The food wasedible, but 
not good enough for me to recommend 
it for dinner particularly. Late in the 
evening, for dancing, it would be 
orand, because it is the most attractive 
hotel roof I have yet seen. 

On the other side of the elevators 
is a real open-air restaurant on a stone 
balcony, with green-painted garden 
tables and chairs, foliage, lanterns, and 
a dreamy effect generally. It looked 
romantic, but the weather was cold. 
Later in the summer, the man of my 
cherce may have to take me there. 
Don’t know who that will be, since 
most of my clientele has gone to 


Europe. But the Lord will provide. 


HE Café de Paris, directly after 

a scintillating review by this de- 
partment, must needs change its show 
and present, after the theatre, a pro- 
gram consisting practically entirely of 
thirty-six Gertrude Hoffmann girls. 
They do the fencing scene, the 
Promenade Walk number, and the 
Charleston act that galvanized the 
more or less American Public during 
the run of “Artists and Models” last 
year. The girls are better en masse 
than they are singly, and the program 
was made much too long by the in- 
troduction of dozens of specialties per- 
formed by scantily clad lassies with 
agile hips. These also most familiar 
to theatregoers. Outside of this, the 
place is still high in the graces of your 
correspondent. Evening dress _pre- 
dominates. Couvert, three dollars. 


HAVE also been to the Alamac, in 

case you are interested. The object 
of my attention was the Congo Room, 
a torrid, tropical affair, decorated in 
modernistic fashion by Reiss at a cost 
of sixty thousand. Not marks! This 
is usually filled with the denizens of 
upper Broadway, which is as it should 
be. As you leave the elevator, two 
Hawaiian damsels, in grass skirts, silk 
stockings, and high-heeled satin slip- 
pers, may be observed strumming 
ukuleles and guitars as atmosphere 
during the intermissions of the dance 
music. All this is very well. I prefer 
dining out on the open-air balcony 
straight ahead of you—a tiny place 
iccommodating not more than a dozen 
tables, or on the balcony surrounding 
the roof. The two-dollar table d’héte 
dinner is comprehensive and good 
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IS ON SHERIDAN SQUARE, 
TELEPHONE SPRING 0772 
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Heard Atop Quebec 


HE: “What a view! The broad St. Law- 
rence—the hazy blue Laurentians—cid 
down below, quaint old Quebec with its 
crooked streets, its myriad steeples. The 
air bracing as wine. . . I" 


SHE: ‘‘Isn't this the place that Rose Marie 
came from?’’ 


The Chateau Frontenac, at Que- 
bec, Canada, bids bienvenue to those 
New Yorkers who seek a really 
different place to visit. Quebec, 
you know, is North America’s 
Normandy—one of the quaintest, 
loveliest spots on this continent. 
And the Chateau Frontenac is a 
hotel which even Paris envies. 
Through Pullmans and good roads 
from New York. Reservations 
Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave. 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue A Québec. 





(get there before eight), the waiters 
sympathetic, and the view of the 
higher advertising signs rather nice. 
Also, I learned last summer that it 
is cool at any time. 


HOT, CARNIVOROUS RETORT 
TO HEALTH FOOD MENU 


With fragile beans and tender greens 
My mouth am I to cram? 

Not while I still have strength to eat 
A great, big ham. 


Uproot the turnip from the soil? 
Despoil a garden crop? 

Well not if there’s a chance to get 
A loin lamb chop. 


And rather than pollute with fruit 
My simple, childlike maw 

I'd go, eftsoons, to pasture lots 
And eat cow raw! 


—KE. B. W. 


UNCH on the Biltmore roof is 

also a pleasant experience after 
a morning spent in rushing around 
from shop to shop or from office t 
office. Because the Castades’ flower, 
splendor is too magnificent and over- 
powering for a lunch crowd, it is open 
only for dinner and supper. On th 
same floor, however, is another room 
graced with white table covers, sum 
mer slip-covers, a blithe classica’ 
orchestra, and ferns hanging gracious 
ly from baskets above. The waiter at 
Table 76 gives you the menu befor« 
you ask for it, and the check after, and 
the Hollywood salad—alligator pear, 
pineapple, tomato, and a-sauce full of 


pimentos—is dandy. ‘* —Lipstick 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 47. 


1—Barnard College on Broadway 
at 116th Street. 2—Squadron “A” 
Armory, at Ninety-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue. 3—Central Park. 4— 
West Fifty-seventh Street. 5—M. M. 
Importing Co., at 6 East Forty-fifth 
Street. 6—On 116th Street, opposite 
Columbia University Library: the 
stone globe. 7—Between Governor’s 
Island and Brooklyn. 8—The Bre- 
voort. 9—Stephen Foster—author of 
“My Old Kentucky Homie,” etc. 10— 
The Roger Morris House. 


I’d rather meet a dentist, 
Psychoanalyst or thug, 
Than energetic women 
With the organizing bug. | 








You'll sing for joy! 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint . .. . Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy— ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp f.res to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with cozy 
bungalow cab:ns—A-1 kitchens and 
Pep, rampirg for a canter. So easy to 
reach them... Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B. C.—Y 


Canadian. Pacific 


F.R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 

















This Fall there will be avail- 
able for lease, a few desirable 
apartments, either furnished 
or unfurnished —from which 


) a comprehensive selection 


may be made. 

The Tapestry Dining Room 
is the meeting place of not- 
able people who appreciate 
the best in cuisine and service, 
for Luncheon and Dinner. 


Dinner Dancing 


Week-day Evenings 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW Teak €tTY 





Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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Wassermann’s 
Novel, “Oberlin’s Three 
Stages’—James Stevens 
Uses His Own Story in 


“Brawnyman” 


Jacob 


ASSERMANN is a big man, 
and his ‘“Oberlin’s Three 


Stages” is an imposing, and 
may be a big, psychological novel. But 
if so, this department never has dealt 
with one that left it cooler, or ap- 
peared to it fundamentally less orig- 
inal. Dietrich Oberlin is a youth of 
fine parts, whose psycho-sexual ascent 
from (as Dr. Joseph Collins wou!d 
say) Original Sin to the Street Called 
Straight is made by a well worn path, 
although it is belated and extra diff- 
cult. He, first, goes to school to an 
idolized master, respectable and gifted 
but a human of a particular kind— 
that kind without an example of 
which, so few earnest novelists these 
days feel that their creations are com- 
plete. Secondly, he has bad times with 
his beautiful mother, whose only son 
he is. Thirdly, he falls in love, at 
sight, with one of twin sisters; the 
other one kills her, out of a chronic, 
deep jealousy, and confesses to him at 
the climax of his transference of love 
to herself. 

These are his three stages. In the end, 
after seeking and being cast off by the 
inaster (and having “inflammation of 
the brain”) he feels free to add him- 
self a torch-lit procession of joyous 
youths, 

In a prologue, a middle-aged au- 
thor in a neurasthenic state communes 
with an itinerant Unknown Guest, a 
sort of forlorn divine messenger, who 
seems to have symbolic relations to 
both this author and the coming 
Dietrich, What a highly fantastic epi- 
logue has to do with the novel proper 
is, to be candid, more than we can say. 
Lock us up with the book and a huge 
reward, and perhaps we’ll work it out; 
meanwhile, our dumbness concerning 
it doesn’t worry us. 


AMES STEVENS’ “Brawnyman,” 
as we see it, misses being a whale 
of a book, It was Stevens who wrote 








smoke them.’ 


said than done. 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
No doubt, but that’s easier 

For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 





"What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make”’ 























ANGMANS 
OUSE- 


The glorious and 
Joyous romance by 


Donn Byrne 


8 illustrations, “4 
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Rare 
Books 
First 
Editions eee 


Sporting 


Standard 
Editions 


BOOKS 


New Li ae oy alavaried! © to 
Himebau Browne. baleen 
stock it. assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meet- 
ing your full approval is returnable for 
credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 


4 East 46Street 
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GODEY-PRINT INN]. 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 62250 St. 
Turn 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 


Old Fashioned Fooa 














in Old Fashioned comfor: 


at an Old Fashioned tan 








Costs less than bookcases 
Requires less room 
Humanizes your home 
-- It’s Being Done! .... 
Write or phone for details 


J 517E.139St. N.Y., Mott Haven 5680 





"| THE BOOKSHELVERS 
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Alamac 
ts NEW YORKS édeal 
SUMMER HOTEL 


Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 


CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


; She 
Alamac hatel 


BROADWAY & 71S! STREET 
NEW YORK 














West 


SHUBERT THEATRE 6 g4ct’ Street 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


Tae . " Nest 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
New Amste! dam : yr Pag dg oy Hg 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
Company SUNNY 
FULTON (‘Wittinee, Wed & Sat at 2:20" 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire “THE LAST 


OF MRS. 

CHEYNEY” 

By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 


KONGO 


With WALTER HUSTON 
A THOUSAND THRILLS AND LAUGHS 


BILTMOR THEATRE, WEST 47th ST. 


Evs.8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat.2:30 
THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES |. 


GARRIC Thea., 65 W. 35th St. Evgs. 8:30 





Aristocrat of 
Musical Comedies 


And Her Star 
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Matinees, Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 
It's A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOT Eves. 8-30 
2:30 
39th and Broadway. Evenings 8:30 
CASIN Matinees Wed, and Sat. 2:30 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL SENSATION 


: Vagabond King 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were King ”’ 
DENNI- KING—HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON—MAX FIGMAN 

MUSIC BY RUDOLF FRIML 


=—_ 
our 108 East 57 
ornerr 
Beautiful Things for 


The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 


45th St., W. of B'way. 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 

















“KNOW THYSELF” 


and 
thou wilt find the key to 


Happiness and Success 
Write for free Booklet 


GENERAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 











Th hats are hand made and are just like those I 
ese make to order. They have character and orig- 
inality and are} specially priced for summer sale at $5, 
$8 & $10. From June acth to July roth. 


Shit Lhasa — 


MILLINER 











16 East 8th Street Tel. Spring 5017 
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Your Vacation 
Is Our Vocation 


SPEND your vacation where you 
willreally get some benefit from what 
you spend! Spend it at Atlantic 
City because of its matchless cli- 
mate and its surf-tumbled beaches— 
and spend it at The AMBASSADOR 
because The Ambassador manage- 
ment will take a personal interest 
in seeing you are properly taken 
care of. 


Tell us what kind of a room you 
want and you shall have it! 


Rhinelander 9000 


Ch @ sCFFixes Everything! 
Ambassador 











“Bennie’s chauffeur’s a champion at 
getting tickets.” 


“Poor Bennie. Must cost him a for- 


’ 


tune in fines.’ 


“Not at all. It saves him lots of 


money, worry and time. I mean theatre 
tickets, when they’re hard to get. Bennie’s 
man knows. Bascom’s just above 44th, 
you know... .” 





And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Astor, Plaza,’ Park Lane,’ Commodore, 
Belmont, Imperial and Murray Hill. 











———— 
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“But Oh! the | 
difference to me’— | 


—so might read the diary of a mod- 
ern Young Lady of Fashion after a 
permanent wave at Alexandre & 
Emile. For well does she know the 
increased attractiveness of her ap- 
pearance. And well does she know 
the perfection of the result —as- 
sured by the personal attention of 
Mr. Alexandre or Mr. Emile. To 
come in today is to assure yourself 
new beauty and splendid comfort 
during many months to come. 


New Prices at our 
New Salon 


Permanent Waving— 


Long hair from $15 
Bobbed hair from $20 














J : 
Formerly 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Yi EAST 53rd ST. 
PHONE PLAZA 1666 

















Why live in the sticks if: 
you are a New Yorker? 
Live at the White, and 
be in the city. 

. 


f suites of 2 rooms, 
including servin 
pantries, furnishe 
or unfurnished, for ,_ 
long term lease or 
short rental. Com- 
plete hotel service. 

Restaurant 








Special Summer Rates 


Direction OSCAR WINTRAB 


Hotel White 


Lexington Avenue at 37th Street 











the non-dialect, and preferable, ver- 
sion of the Paul Bunyan cycle. In 
“Brawnyman,” he plays with his own 
life story, wonderful material: knock- 
about years as a hobo laborer, teamster 
and lumberjack mostly, in the West. 
But his happy-go-lucky and “pagan” 
narrator, Jim Turner, is not himself ; 
Stevens is a romantic and functions 
as such, and escapes from realities, 
through the character of Old Time 
Blackie Gager, whose singing and 
story-telling are famous throughout 
the hobo labor brotherhood, and who 
is addicted to dreaming and books, and 
talks “liberry talk” —i.e., highly liter- 
ate, and literary, literature, with a 
savor of the Irish renaissance. 

Even if Blackie’s talk was taken 
down from the lips of a producible 
original, as Stevens presents him, we 


simply cannot believe in him; and he 


typifies a good many things in “Braw- 


| nyman.” 


e HE DREADFUL DECADE” 
is the unfortunate title of an in- 
teresting book by Don Seitz, out- 
lining “Reconstruction” and the orig- 
inal Ku Klux Klan, the Erie Ring 
and Black Friday, the Virginius trag- 
edy, the Tweed Ring and its down- 
fall, the Beecher trial, the Custer mas- 
sacre, Grant’s presidencies, the Hayes- 
Tilden deadlock, and other features 
of the 1870s. Seitz does it with a 
crispness that reminds of the simpler 
textbooks of John Fiske. Reverers 
of Tilden’s memory will have a bone 
or so to pick with him—and if Elihu 
Root’s retainer from Tweed required 
living down, has not Mr. Root accom- 
plished that, by this time? , 

“The Heart of Black Papua,” by 
Merlin Taylor Moore, is a personal 
narrative which in spots is as exciting 
as De Rougemont, and always _ is 
credible. Moore shuddered in a tent 
within earshot of a banquet on “long 
<n 

The second series of “The Fugger 
News-Letters” covers the great years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, with the defeat 
of the Armada and its echoes through- 
out the Continent. ‘The letters, cor- 
respondents’ reports to the German 
banking house, give a fresh idea of 
the capacity and international position 
of Elizabeth, and do, as claimed, give 
the sensation of reading contemporary 
newspapers. . . . 

“Midas,” by C. H. Bretherton, a 
“study” of the United States and the 
future, is a curious blemish on the 
remarkable “Today and Tomorrow” 


mer 


This | s 
OU 
the 


BERKSHIRE 
HILLS 


In the Berkshire Hills 
of western Massa- 
chusetts you'll find 
ideal vacation haunts 
and wondrous nat- 
ural beauty on every 
side. Wooded moun- 
tains, sun-bathed fer- 
tile valleys, singing 
brooks, willow-fringed 
rivers, azure lakes, 
elm and maple arched streets, beautiful 
towns and villages, splendid country 
estates and gardens—lovely vistas at 
every turn in the road. 





Travel leisurely over the famous motor 
trails of the Berkshire Hills—the Mo- 
hawk Trail over the Hoosac Mountains 
—the Lebanon Mountain Road over 
the Taconic Range —the Berkshire 
Trail—the Crane Trail—the Jacob’s Lad- 
der Trail—the New York Trail through 
the heart of the Berkshires. 


Plan a week of motoring, golf and ten- 
nis, swimming, fishing, canoeing, in the 
beautiful Berkshires. Fine hotels, com- 
fortable inns and hospitable farm homes 
afford accommodations to suit every 
taste and purse. 


Our booklet, “The Call of the Berkshire 
Hills,” gives just the information you 
need to plan your vacation tour. Mail 
the coupon today. Berkshire Hills Con- 
ference, Pittsfield, Mass. 








Please send me your booklet | 
‘The Call of the Berkshire Hills” 
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Ofe 
ESSEX & SUSSEX 
Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel 
rad mi a 
1 rity*~ 
Iwo Cor coins 
Open from June 19% 
C.S.KROM 
Manager 
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BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS AND 
RATES ON APPLICATION 
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ONE*ONE* TWO - FIVE 
>, *» f- —- 
New York's Combination 
to a Home of deal Charm 


The New Yorker who seeks a beauti- 
ful home with a refined environment 
will find the 6, 8 and 9 room apart- 
ments of 1125 Park Avenue exactly 
suited to his requirements: Living 
rooms, master chambers and galleries 
unusually large and well appointed. 


Booklet of plans and interior 
suggestions at your request 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue 








TELL ME ABOOK TO READ 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Ganpe Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). An allegorical fairy 
tale, deserving more acclamation than it gets. 

RounpaBouTt, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). A 
delectable, Younger Generation romance, 
though by no means the ultra-snappy one you 
might suppose from hearsay. 

Eva AND Tue Dere ict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Two entertaining short novels 
in one volume. The latter is the better. 


Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & Schus- 
ter). A modern, mother-son story, told from 
the mother’s viewpoint. A companion novel- 
ette to his “Fraulein Else.” 


Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). A good story, like that of the 
chameleon that came to grief on an American 
flag. Huxley’s chameleon is a woman. Three 
good short stories are included. 

Tue Diary oF a YounG Woman oF FasuH10n 
IN THE Year 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox” 
(Appleton). This lively hoax is listed again 
because of its young author’s “confession.” 


Sotpiers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright). Bitterness fools brilliantly with its 
memories of 1919. An arresting first novel. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Cabellian fantasies, showing how 
Poictesme acquired a redeemer and heroes. 

TeEeFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Showing the region where Scopes was 
tried and, indirectly, how he came to be. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). Not half bad as a 
clever, misleading detective story. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). 
Spanish Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent 
Benét (Doran). Mary Gienn, by Sarah G. 
Millin (Bont & Liveright). Or either of 
these best-sellers: Tue Private Lire oF 
HELEN oF Troy, by John Erskine (Bodds- 
Merrill), and GENTLEMEN PREFER BLonpFs, 
by Anita Loos (Boni & Liveright). 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrid- 
ner’s). All but one or two are among his best. 


GENERAL 


Tue Vervicr oF Brivtecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). His five years in 
the United States. Contains some of the most 
beautiful writing done by any one in a coon’s 
age, and some of the most striking impres- 
sions of “celebrities.” 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
Getting even with the American ’90s. A work 
of art. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France, by and 
with sketches by one of themselves. 


Tue Rosariz Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A remarkable, natural mar- 
tyr’s self-portrait and story of her martyrdom. 


Havetocx Extuis, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 


Schuster). The first “life” of Ellis. 

Notorious Lirerary Attacks, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni ©& Liveright). Bad breaks, 
classic or curious, by book reviewers. 

Tue Arcturus ApvENTuRE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). Now it can be told more fully 
than via radio and the Times. Beebe has 
written nothing better than some of its chapters. 

~DGAR ALLAN Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). An interesting effort to get at the 
real Poe by way of psychoanalysis. 
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“Distinguished 
Apartment 
Hotel 





NVENIENT and luxurious ap- 
pointments endow each suite 

in the Warwick with the warm, 
intimate individuality that marks 
the perfect home. Deep large 
closets; bath with each chamber; 
pantries with electric refrigeration. 
Spacious apartments of 1, 2, 3, 4 
rooms or more. Moderate rentals. 


We urge an earsy selection while 
choicest locations remain. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW —Pians on request 
Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. E. Miller 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: 


HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., In« 
20 East 48th Street 


Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative cn Premises 


BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 
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Ginger Ale 
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The Social Favorite 






Amber — sparkling — bubbling over 
with all the vivacity of a jazzy fox 
trot, the flavor of White Rock 
Ginger Ale lingers like an old time 
waltz. 


It is indeed the sensation of mod- 
ern social beverages —a compliment 
to friends—a treat for those at home. 
Order it in restaurants and clubs. 
Keep it on the ice. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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\ Extraordinary Cigarette 


y f Tazéyton 


“Theres something about them you'll like’ 


TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 





